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Policing's  dirty  little  secret? 

Spouse  abuse  by  police  sparks  concern  — and  a Federal  lawsuit 


By  Jacob  R.  Oark 

In  this  day  and  age,  police  are  much  more  likely 
to  miervene  in  domestic  violence  situations  than 
was  the  case  a decade  ago,  and  many  departments 
have  instituted  specialized  training  and  procedures 
to  deal  with  the  situations  ina  sensitive  yet  authon- 
tative  manner  But  w^al  happerts  when  a police 
officer  is  the  subject  of  a domestic  violence  com- 
plaint? 

Not  enough  to  protect  wives  who  rrtay  be  physi- 
cally abused  by  then  police  husbands,  according  to 
one  Chicago  lawyer,  who  last  year  filed  a Federal 
lawsuit  against  city  officials,  including  Police 
Superimendeni  LeRoy  Martin  and  the  current  and 
former  heads  of  the  Office  of  Professional  Stan- 
dards (OPS),  svhich  investigates  complaints  against 
police  officersand  recommends  disciplinary  action 
to  Martin. 

Jan  Susler,  an  attorney  with  the  People's  Law 
Office,  contends  that  a “code  of  silence"  exists 
when  the  banerer  is  a police  officer — and  that  the 
lives  of  police  wives  are  grievously  at  stake 

Susler  and  fellow  attorney  Jeffrey  Haas  filed 
suit  last  June  on  behalf  of  a Chicago  police  officer's 
wife,  who  Susler  said  was  the  victim  of  repeated 


physical  attacks  by  her  husband.  Susler  maintains 
that  her  client  sought  a variety  of  remedies  to 
alleviate  the  situation  — including  obtaining  a 
court  order  of  protection  and  confronting  the  Police 
Department  about  her  husband's  abusive  behavior 
— but  to  no  avail.  The  suit  charges  that  the  Police 
Department's  failure  to  discipline,  supervise  and 
monitor  officers  who  abuse  their  spouses  consti- 
tutes a violation  of  the  woman's  civil  rights. 

Above  the  Law 

“There's  a code  of  silence  I'm  sure  your  readers 
will  be  aware  of  that  exists  among  police  officers. 
And  we're  alleging  the  code  of  silence  was  part  of 
— in  addition  to  the  failure  todiscipline  and  control 
and  supervise  — what  led  to  this  officer’s  feeling 
that  he  was  above  the  law  and  could  do  whatever  he 
wanted  to."  Susler  said  in  an  interview  with  LEN 

That  Police  Department  policy  "has  the  effect  of 
letting  these  officers  know  that  it's  perfectly  OK  to 
goahead  and  use  violence"  against  their  families  as 
well  as  criminal  suspects,  said  Susler.  “It's  a policy 
that  says,  'You  may  use  the  power  of  your  office  to 
abuse  your  family.*" 

Susler  refused  to  identify  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit. 


which  is  now  in  the  discovery  phase,  but  LEN  did 
learn  the  woman's  identity.  Susler  says,  however, 
that  identifying  her  client  could  endanger  her  life. 
“She  fears  very  much  that  her  husband  could  quite 
easily  kiil  her."  Susler  said. 

"Her  point  is  well  taken."  said  assistant  corpo- 
ration counsel  Patnek  Rocks,  who  is  representing 
the  city  officials  named  as  defendaris  Rocks  said 
he  could  offer  few  comments  on  the  maner,  but 
added  that  he  is  not  representing  the  officer  accused 
of abuse. 

Susler  offered  scant  details  about  the  case  be- 
cause of  the  threat  to  her  client's  safety,  but  she  was 
willing  to  go  into  the  history  of  abuse  that  charac- 
terized her  client's  mamage  to  the  officer.  “They 
were  married  and  he  was  quite  violent  with  her  over 
a period  of  years.  The  first  time  he  beat  her  up  she 
called  the  police,  and  they  were  on  notice  that  he 
had  a very  senous  problem  with  violence  toward 
his  wife.  The  police  came  and  did  nothing  Aftcr- 
wanLs,  he  continued  to  beat  her.  threatened  her  life 
and  told  her  that  if  she  called  police,  things  would 
be  worse  for  her  • — and  that  no  one  would  believe 
her  anyway  because  they  were  all  brothers  and  they 


No  fueling  — Illinois  orders  troopers 
to  go  bargain-hunting  for  gasoiine 


Illinois  Slate  Police  officials  have 
eased  most  of  the  strict  gasoli  ne  conser- 
vation measures  imposed  m January, 
but  the  slate’s  2,000  troopers  are  still 
being  urged  to  shop  for  fuel  bargains 
and  avoid  gas  stations  that  tack  on  sur- 
charges for  credit-card  purchases 

“We  son  of  declared  victory  and 
went  home  on  that  one,"  said  State 
Police  spokesman  Bob  Fletcher  of  the 
conservation  measures  that  were  in 
effect  until  early  this  month. 

Under  the  voluntary  guidelines, 
imposed  after  (he  escalation  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  crisis  caused  fuel  pnees  to 
skyrocket,  troopers  were  asked  to  turn 
off  their  engines  for  15  minutes  each 
hour  and  drive  their  patrol  vehicles 
only  80  miles  per  eight-hour  shift. 
Officials  also  requested  that  troopers 
performa  certain  amount  of  "stationary 
patrol"  during  each  shift,  during  which 
time  engines  would  be  cut  off.  District 
commanders  were  given  discretion  as 
to  how  strictly  they  would  order  troop- 
ers to  comply  with  the  gas-saving 
measures.  Fletcher  said. 

State  Police  officials  issued  the 


guidelines  after  discovering  that  as  of 
January  the  agency  had  already  used 
$4.2  million  of  the  $7.2  million  allotted 
for  gasoline  and  vehicle  maintenance 
for  this  fiscal  year.  Rising  fwices  at  gas 
pumps  were  blamed  by  officials  for  the 
cost  overrun  “It  was  an  anomaly  caused 
by  the  war  — nothing  you  could  plan 
for  or  budget  for,"  said  Fletcher. 

New  funds  would  not  be  available 
until  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year  m 
July,  Fletcher  noted,  so  officials  de- 
cided to  "dust  off"  conservation  meas- 
ures developed  during  the  energy  crisis 


of  the  early  1970's  to  prevent  the  Slate 
Police  from  literally  running  out  of  gas. 

“We  found  ourselves  in  the  prover- 
bial bind."  Retcherlold  LEN.  "We  had 
projected  the  year  for  purchasing  gaso- 
line at  about  $1.09  a gallon.  And  sud- 
denly saw  pnees  rising  to  a buck  and  a 
quarter,  a buck  and  a half  in  some 
locales.  - It  became  obvious  that  un- 
less we  took  some  measures,  we  would 
easily  come  up  shon  for  the  year." 

Fletcher  maintained  that  the  conser- 
vation measures  did  not  affect  the 
agency’s  enforcement  capabilities.  “We 


monitored  that  all  the  way  through  and 
we  discovered  that  performance  re- 
mained at  the  same  level  as  last  year — 
if  not  going  up."  he  said 

With  the  end  of  the  war  with  Iraq, 
and  an  easing  of  gasoline  pnees,  the 
State  Police  has  found  itself  “inabener 
position."  said  Retchcr.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve thcre'sa  district  in  the  state  that’s 
still  using  the  other  conservation  meas- 
ures — the  ones  that  restricted  mile- 
age" 

Troopers  are  still  being  encouraged 
to  shop  wisely,  he  added 


Felons  as  cops?  U.S.  judge  sticks  to 
his  guns  & orders  Alabama  to  pay  up 


What  They  Are  Saying: 


"There's  nothing  worse  in  my  mind  than 
street  criminals  because  they  are  not 
allowing  us  to  walk  the  streets.  They  are 
causing  us  to  live  under  house  arrest." 

— Criminal  defense  attorney  Barry  I Slotnick. 
who  has  defended  subway  gunman  Bernhard  Goetz, 
reputed  mobsters  Joe  Columbo  and  John  Gotti,  and 
other  prominent  figures.  (5:3) 


A Federal  judge  in  Alabama,  who 
ruled  a few  years  ago  that  the  state 
could  not  bar  persons  arrested  or  con- 
victed of  felonies  and  certain  misde- 
meanors from  law  enforcement  jobs 
because  the  policy  discriminated  against 
blacks,  has  now  ordered  the  state  to  pay 
a $2. 1 -million  settlement  to  plaintiffs 
in  (he  case. 

Gov.  Guy  Hunt,  recently  named  a 
defendant  in  the  suit  that  was  originally 
filed  in  1984.  said  early  this  month  that 
the  financially  strapped  state  would  not 
be  able  to  pay  the  settlement,  which 
was  agreed  to  by  state  oftlcials  in  order 
to  avoid  a lengthy  and  costly  challenge 
in  the  U.S.  lllh  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals 

The  payout  had  been  ordered  on 
March  28  by  Judge  U.W  demon  of 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Alabama.  It  was  demon 
who  issued  an  injunction  in  January 
1988  ordering  the  state  "cease  abiding 
by  the  statute  which  barred  the 


hinng, . .ofpersons  based  onarresl and 
conviction  records"  because  such  stat- 
utes had  an  adverse  impact  on  blacks. 
(See  LEN.  Ajxi\  30.  1989.] 

The  settlement  docs  allow  the  state 
to  continue  to  bar  convicted  felons  from 
sworn  law  enforcement  jobs,  said  Wil- 
liam Wasden.  the  Governor’s  general 
counsel.  No  felons  have  ever  been  hired 
to  law  enforeemem  posinons  as  a result 
of  the  1988  ruling.  Wasden  added. 

"The  sctilcmenl  retains  that  provi- 
sion of  the  law  with  regard  to  felons 
However,  it  provides  (hat  a misde- 
meanor conviction  or  an  arrest  for  ei- 
ther a felony  or  misdemeanor  that  was 
never  the  subject  of  conviction  is  sim- 
ply a factor  that  can  be  considered  m the 
hiring  process — but  they  cannot  auto- 
matically be  disqualified  for  that  with- 
out fiirthCT  consideration  of  other  cir- 
cumstances." Wasden  told  LEN 
Oemon’s  ruling  voided  a previous  statu- 
tory provision  that  barred  any  applicant 
with  a prior  arrest  record  — even  if  no 


conviction  occurred  — from  consid- 
eration for  law  enforcement  jobs 
But  die  state’s  inability  to  pay  the 
settlement  — $1.1  million  of  which 
was  to  go  to  misdemeanants  who  filed 
as  plaintiffs  in  the  case,  with  the  rest 
going  to  attorneys’  fees  and  court  costs 
incurred  dunng  the  drawn-out  case  — 
might  put  the  matter  right  back  into 
court.  Slate  officials  could  face  con- 
tempt of  court  charges  for  tailing  to  pay 
the  senlcmcnt.  said  David  Chnsty.  an 
assistant  state  attorney  genoal 

Chnstysaid  the  settlement  was  con- 
tingent upon  a special  appropnation  of 
the  Alabama  Legislature  The  Legisla- 
ture passed  such  an  appniprutioa  which 
Itself  was  based  on  the  availability  of 
hinds  and  the  approval  of  the  Gover- 
nor As  AJabanu’s  fiscal  problent  have 
become  more  acute.  Hunt  now  says  the 
state  can’t  come  up  with  the  money 
The  plaintiffs’  lawyer.  Robert  Wig- 
gins. did  not  return  LEKs  calls  for 
commcni 
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Around  the  Nation 
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DELAWARE  ~ The  suie's  chiid- 
advocacy  agency  says  required  crimi- 
nal record  checks  are  not  being  done  on 
potential  an^^oyees  at  children's  shel- 
ters due  to  budget  consffaints. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  - 
Mayor  Sharon  Dixon  is  reponed  to 
have  told  Police  Chief  Isaac  Fulwood 
Jr  that  his  officers  need  to  lose  weight. 
The  Mayor  wants  officers  in  the  7th 
District  to  gel  out  of  their  cars  and 
offices  and  walk  beats,  as  part  of  a 30- 
day  shape-up  program. 

Police  Chief  Isaac  Fulwood  Jr.  has 
unveiled  a Parent-to-Parent  Hotline  to 
provide  volunteer  counseling  and  re- 
ferrals for  residents  whose  children  or 
families  are  in  crisis. 

MARYLAND  - Nearly  3.000  Balti- 
more police  officers  have  begun  carry- 
ing organic  nece  made  from  cayenne 
pepper,  which  is  said  to  be  stronger 
than  chemical  mace  and  cause  30- 
minute  sneezing  fits. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  - The  Legisla- 
ture has  approved  a bill  creating  a panel 
to  plan  a statewide  911  emergency 
system.  The  Legislature  also  passed  a 
bill  making  it  a felony  to  shoot  a firearm 
at  an  occupied  building. 

NEW  YORK  - New  York  Mayor 
David  N.  Dinkins  has  signed  a bill 
raising  the  maximum  entry-level  age 
for  police  officers  to  35  from  29 . Dink- 
ins noted  that  older  cantfrdates  may  be 
more  motivated  and  better  educated. 

New  YOTk  City  has  agreed  to  pay 
more  than  SI  nuUion  to  settle  lawsuits 
charging  (hat  Transit  Police  officers 
falsely  arrested  eight  subway  riders, 
including  an  off-duty  city  officer. 

New  York  City  Del,  Rodney  San- 
tos, 35,  was  found  dead  m his  car  April 
14  of  an  apparently  self-inflicted  shot- 
gun blast  to  the  head. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion is  said  to  be  investigating  four 
claims  of  police  brutality  against 
members  of  the  Buffalo  Police  Depart- 
ment. in  addition  to  about  40  other 
allegations  tlroughout  western  New 
York.  G.  Robert  Langford,  the  special 
agent  in  charge  of  the  Buffalo  FBI 
office,  decli  ned  to  identify  which  cases 
his  agents  were  looking  into,  but  did 
say  that  he  believes  sevoal  of  the  cases 
to  be  "prosecutable.** 

One  of  the  largest  New  Ywk  City 
police  reciuildasses  ever -2,181  roc^ 
officers  - graduated  April  9.  Police 
Commissiona'LeeP.  Brown  called  the 
graduates  "the  vanguard  of  a new  gen- 
eration of  police  officers*’  who  are  tak- 
ing on  "ihe  shared  responsibility  of 
forging  a new  partnership  with  the 
peoj^e  of  New  York."* 

PENNSVLVANU  - A State  Senate 
commiaee  has  recommended  that  State 
Police  Col.  Glenn  Walp  command  the 
tgency  undl  1995.  Full  Seraie  approval 
issuU  needed. 

The  city  ofEne  has  begun  grappling 
with  a local  gang  problem,  following 


the  emergence  of  two  youth  gangs  and 
an  accompanying  drug  trade.  The  city 
hasjomedalisiofabout  lOOU.S.cities 
that  have  gan^  and  gang-related  crack 
dealing  is  said  to  have  led  indirectly  to 
the  incident  that  killed  Police  Officer 
Richard  Burchick  on  Feb.  5. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - Slate  Attorney 
General  James  O'Neil  says  officials  are 
considering  tougher  penalties  for  auto 
thieves,  including  flrsc-time  offenders 
The  proposals  were  prompted  by  the 
stale's  distinction  of  having  the  third 
highest  auto  (heft  rate  in  the  United 
States  last  year 


ALABAMA  - The  trial  of  Birming- 
ham Police  Chief  Arthur  Deutesh  on 
charges  of  records  tanpenng,  which 
was  due  to  start  on  Apnl  1,  was  post- 
poned until  May  20,  fdlowing  a de- 
fense motion  to  suppress  the  rep«t  of 
last  year's  arrest  of  Erica  Amngton.  the 
daughter  of  MaycM*  Richard  Amngton. 
F4s.  Arrington  was  charged  with  and 
later  acquitted  of  disorderly  conduct. 

FLORIDA  - The  Sute  Senate  has 
approved  and  sent  on  to  Gov.  Lawton 
Chiles  a bill  requiring  a diree-day  wait- 
ing period  for  handgun  purchases. 

A 15-year-old  boy  committed  sui- 
cide with  a police  shotgun  while  simng 
handcuffed  in  the  back  of  a Nassau 
County  sheriff's  patrol  car  March  24. 
William  White,  whose  ffunily  had  asked 
that  he  be  taken  to  Jacksonville  for  a 
psychiatric  evaluabon,  was  left  unsu- 
pervised in  the  cruiser  while  Deputy 
Harry  Ihnsi  remained  in  the  boy's  house 
getting  more  infornadon.  The  youth 
apparently  twisted  the  handcuffs  to  the 
front  of  his  body,  reached  over  the 
protective  cage  separating  the  from  and 
rear  seats  and  grabbed  the  shotgun  that 
was  hanging  on  the  front  side  of  the 
cage.  He  slipped  the  weapon  through  a 
space  between  the  top  of  the  screen  and 
the  car' s roof,  dien  pulled  the  digger  for 
one  fata!  shot  A sheriff's  spokesman 
said  the  agency  was  readjusting  all 
screens  in  patrol  cars  to  prevent  a reoc- 
currence. 

Federal  officials  have  rejected  an 
additional  S200.000  graif  to  a task  force 
investigating  the  1990  slayings  of  five 
GainesviUe-aiea  college  Students.  Fed- 
eral aid  totaling  $1.1  million  has  al- 
ready been  provided  to  the  task  force. 
Investigators  are  now  said  to  have 
enough  evidence  to  seek  a mirder  in- 
dictment against  Danny  Rolling,  36.  in 
connection  with  the  August  nuirders 

LOUISIANA  — Random  drug  tests 
will  Stan  id  August  for  city  workers  in 
Alexandria,  beginning  with  poUce.  fire- 
lighten  and  others  in  safoy-rclated  Jobs. 
The  City  Council  approved  the  dnig- 
testing  program  AfRii  10. 

MISSISSIPPI — City  officials  in  Moss 
Poim  are  considering  a teerxurfew 
ordinance,  following  a spate  of  dnve- 
by  shooungs  and  youth  gang  aaiviries. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA  - The  Legisla- 
ture has  approved  and  serf  Gov . Carrol  I 
Campbell  a bill  that  would  bar  students 
under  age  1 8 from  carrying  beepers  on 


school  piopeny.  The  legislabcn  is  aimed 
at  cracking  down  on  drug  dealing  on 
school  grounds. 

The  number  of  alcohol-relate^  car 
crashes  involving  drivers  age  18-20 
rose  by  12.4  percent  in  1990,  to  969 
incidents.  The  increase  is  the  first  since 
the  state  raised  the  drinking  age  to 2 1 in 

1986. 

VIRGINIA  - A Federal  appeals  court 
sitting  in  Richmond  ruled  April  10  that 
police  do  not  need  search  warrants  to 
make  suspected  drunken  drivers  take 
breath-alo^l  tests.  The  court  held  that 
suspects  could  lower  their  blood  alco- 
hol levels  m (he  dmes  it  takes  to  obtain 
warrants. 


ILLINOIS  — A lawsuit  filed  by  Chi- 
cago parole  officers  charges  that  the 
layoffs  of  80  perx:ent  of  their  ranks 
would  let  crinanals  roam  the  area  unsu- 
pervised. The  suit  claims  that  budget 
cuts  would  leave  only  39  parole  offi- 
cers for  every  19,000  parolees. 

The  Chicago  Police  13epanniem  is 
737  officers  short  of  its  budgeted 
strength,  according  to  documents  ob- 
tained by  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The 
newspaper  reported  Apnl  9 dial  even  if 
the  city  continues  to  meet  hiring  goals, 
as  It  reportedly  has  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1 99 1 . the  Police  Department 
will  still  be  understaffed  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  due  to  attrition. 

Tinley  Park  Police  Chief  Wiliam  J. 
Burke  will  be  the  new  head  of  the  600- 
officCT  Cook  County  shenfTs  police 
depajunett.  Sheriff  Michael  F.  Sheahan 
announced  April  9.  Burke,  44,  who 
began  his  law  enforcement  career  as  a 
Chicago  policeman,  has  also  been  chief 
in  St.  Charles  and  Richton  I^k. 

INDIANA  — Indianapolis  homicide 
detective  Joseph  Lackey,  43,  who  is 
facing  Federal  drug  charges,  resigned 
April  1.  The  22-year  veteran  was 
charged  on  Feb.  28  with  selling  mari- 
juana to  an  informant. 

MICHIGAN  — State  Senator  Jackie 
Vaughin  has  unveiled  a bill  requinng  a 
seven-day  waiting  period  for  handgun 
purchases  in  die  state. 

Macomb  County  Sheriff  William 
Hackel  said  recently  that  he  plans  to 
move  the  70  female  inmates  in  his  Jail 
to  a separate  building,  to  prevent  a 
reoccurrence  of  the  April  9 incident  in 
whiich  eight  male  inmates  slid  down  a 
plumbing  sfiaft  into  (hie  ivomen's  quar- 
ters and  had  sex  with  eight  female 
inmates.  Jail  officials  discovered  what 
was  going  after  about  30  minutes,  when 
the  men  were  late  for  a bed  check.  Said 
Hackel:  There's  no  questicHi  thiat  they 
had  sex.  It  was  consensual.  It  was  defi- 
nitely not  rape," 

OHIO  - State  Senator  H.  Cooper 
Snyder  has  introduced  legislation  (hiat 
would  force  mothers  of  oack  babies  to 
choose  among  drug  rehabilitation.  Jail 
or  a contraceptive  implant.  Opponents 
say  the  bill  violates  a wonan's  privacy. 

VVECT  VIRGINIA  - Dunbar  Police 
Chief  W.  W.  Wallace  says  his  officers 


will  begin  enforcing  an  ordinance  ban- 
ning bungler  stickers  considered  ob- 
scene. Violators  face  a $250  fine. 


IOWA  - The  state  Division  of  Chiil- 
dren.  Youth  and  Families  has  received 
a $504,000  Federal  grant  for  youth 
crime-prevention  programs. 

MINNESOTA  - A five-county  anti- 
drug operation,  known  as  Operation 
Spring  Siveep,  was  launched  in  the 
Mankato  area  earlier  this  month  fol- 
lowing a yearlong  investigation.  The 
effort  led  to  23  quick  arrests,  with  more 
expected. 

Acting  Brainerd  Police  Chief  Ly- 
man Dahl  was  indicted  April  8 on 
charges  of  hdping  an  officer  receive 
stolen  property.  Dahl  denied  the  allega- 
tions. which  he  said  were  part  of  a 
“political  vendetta"  on  the  part  of  Crow 
Wing  County  Attorney  John  R.  Gra- 
ham. Graham  has  been  a harsh  critic  of 
police  enforcement  of  chfld-abuse  laws. 

MISSOURI  — Pineville  reserve  police 
officer  David  Thurman,  22,  was  killed 
and  City  Marshal  Uoyd  Perkins,  65. 
was  wounded  Ajnil  14  in  a shootout 
with  two  teen-agers  at  a convenieiKC 
store  parking  lot. 

NEBRASKA  - The  Omaha  Police 
Union  has  bought  a senes  of  radio  ads 
warning  cidzeos  that  they  are  at  nsk 
because  the  police  foroe  has  dropped 
from  632  to  612  officers  and  budgets 
have  been  cut. 

WYOMING  — Fremom  County  Sher- 
iff Joe  Lucero  says  his  deputies  will 
arrest  or  ticket  all  minors  found  violat- 
ing state  liquer  laws,  as  part  of  a crack- 
down sparked  by  the  March  29  death  of 
Leshelle  Helton  in  a car  driven  by  a 19- 
year-old  suspected  drunken  driver. 


ARIZONA  — U.S.  Senator  Dennis 
DeConcini  said  earlier  this  month  that 
poor  pay  and  working  conditions  are 
causing  a high  attrition  rate  among 
Border  Patrol  agents 

COLORADO  - Under  a new  city  law 
approved  in  Arvada  Apnl  2.  Juveniles 
caught  with  alcohol  or  less  than  one 
ounce  of  marijuana  must  appear  before 
a judge  with  (heir  parents. 

Detectives  investigabng  the  killing 
last  Nov.  ISofElPasoCbuntysherifTs 
Lieut.  Cecilia  Benefiel  have  ruled  out 
burglary  as  a possible  motive  fCK  the 
murder.  Benefiel  was  found  shot  in  the 
face,  her  home  ransacked  to  make  it 
appear  as  though  she  had  been  robbed 
Her  service  weapon  was  still  in  its  hol- 
ster when  her  body  was  found,  and  one 
Colorado  Springs  police  official  said 
other  clues  indicated  that  she  was  re- 
laxed in  the  presence  of  her  attacker. 

NEW  MEXICO  - A three-member 


bicycle  petrol  was  deployed  earlier  this 
month  in  Albuquat|ue.  Police  Chief 
Bob  Stover  said  the  patrols  are  an  inter- 
mediate step  between  foot  beats,  which 
are  too  expensive,  and  officos  in  cars. 

A spokesman  for  (he  Navajo  Indian 
Nation  has  called  on  the  city  of  Gallup 
to  abandon  a two- week-old  police  pol- 
icy regarding  persons  released  from 
custody  forpublic  drunkenness.  Under 
the  policy,  those  whoUveupto  lOmiles 
outside  of  town  are  taken  home,  while 
those  who  live  farther  away  are  dropped 
off  on  a road  at  the  city  limits. 

OKLAHOMA  — Authorities  earlier 
this  month  issued  a warrant  for  Enid 
police  officCT  Mickle  Snnih,  39,  who  is 
accused  of  fatally  shooting  his  34-year- 
old  wife,  An^.  A divorce  hearing  sou^ 
last  October  by  Mrs.  Smith  had  been 
scheduled  for  this  month. 

TEXAS  — Under  protest.  Gov,  Ann 
Richards  has  approved  $750,000  for 
the  Harris  County  Jail  to  rent  space  in 
other  county  jails  for  state  prisoners. 
Richards  said  the  state  is  being  forced 
to  pay  for  the  county's  misuse  of  funds, 

Bexar  County  Deputy  David  Cas- 
tillo, 30.  was  killed  April  1 1 when  he 
lost  control  of  his  squad  car  in  the  rain 
while  driving  to  (he  aid  of  two  officers 
on  a non-emergency  call.  Castillo's 
cruiser  skidded  off  the  road  and  hit  a 
tree,  then  burst  into  flames. 


CALIFORNIA  - A Federal  jury  con- 
victed four  farmer  Oakland  Housing 
Authority  police  officers  April  12  of 
charges  stemming  from  what  a prose- 
cutor described  as  a campaign  of  bru- 
tality against  residents  of  a public  hous- 
ing project  in  1989,  The  defendants 
were  charged  with  violating  the  civil 
rights  of  12  people,  including  two 
undercover  officers,  through  beatings, 
thefts  and  faked  evidence.  Two  other 
officers  have  pleaded  guilty,  and  two 
others  are  awaiting  trial. 

The  State  Senate  has  passed  and  sent  on 
to  the  Assembly  a bill  to  confiscate  any 
car  driven  by  someone  whose  license 
was  suspended  because  of  drunken 
driving,  even  if  the  vehicle  belonged  to 
someoneelse.Thebill’ssponsor.  Sena- 
tor Bill  Lockyer,  said  an  estimated  I 
million  people  in  the  state  drive  ille- 
gally with  suspended  licenses. 

HAWAII  - Honolulu  police  recruits 
are  being  required  to  watch  (he  amateur 
videotape  of  Los  Angeles  police  beat- 
ing a motonstio  leam  what  not  to  do  on 
the  job,  an  official  said  recently. 

NEVADA  - The  FBI  made  arrests  in 
85  percent  of  Clark  County’s  53  bank 
robberies  in  last  year.the  highest  clear- 
ance rate  in  the  nation,  an  official  said. 

OREGON  — The  House  of  Represen- 
tatives has  approved  and  sent  to  the 
Senate  a bill  to  deny  unerr^Ioyment 
benefits  to  persons  fired  froma  job  be- 
cause of  drug  uus.  The  Hou.se  also  OK’d 
•a  bill  under  which  allowing  children  to 
stay  where  illegal  drugs  are  made,  sold 
or  used  would  constitute  child  neglect. 
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Minnesota  eyes  police  education  changes 


Minnesota  legislators  are  consider- 
ing a bill  that  would  require  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  offering  fso- 
fcssional  peace  officer  education  to 
develop  a joint  plan  to  integrate  their 
curriculums  into  a single  degree  pro- 
gram by  next  year  and  would  also  re- 
quire the  state  university  system  to 
establish  the  state's  first  school  of  law 
enforcemeni- 

The  proposed  legislation,  introduced 
in  the  Senate  in  February  and  amended 
last  month,  would  require  the  integra- 
tion to  be  completed  by  Jan.  1.  1992. 
The  proposed  school  of  law  enforce- 
ment would  begin  operation  by  Sep- 
tember 1993,  most  probably  at  Metro- 
politan State  University  in  St.  Paul,  said 
state  Sen.  Randy  Kelly,  a sponsor  of  the 
legislation  who  is  also  vice  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  measure  would  be  funded  by  an 


In  an  unusual  effort  to  encourage 
the  prosecution  of  sex  offenders,  a 
women's  health  clinic  inDover,  Del.,  IS 
offering  free  abortions  to  victims  of 
rape  and  incest  if  the  victim  reports  the 
assault  to  police 

The  offer  is  the  result  of  an  effort  by 
the  Delta  Women's  Clinic  to  combat 
sex  crimes  and  help  victims  who  be- 
come pregnant,  said  Eric  C.  Harrah,  the 
clime's  director  and  a past  president  of 
the  Delaware  chapter  of  the  National 
Organiration  of  Women  (NOW)  All 
the  victims  have  to  do  in  order  to  qual- 
ify for  the  free  procedures  is  to  present 
a police  report  documenting  the  charge, 
he  said 

“Hopefully,  it  will  encourage 
women  not  to  be  afraid  to  report  these 
crimes,"  Harrah  told  LEN.  “We  just 
want  them  to  know  that  in  order  for  it  to 
stop,  you  have  to  report  it.  Secondly. 


increase  of  a surcharge  cuirently  being 
paid  on  traffic  fines  from  10  percent  to 
12  percent-  The  surcharge  monies  are 
currently  disbursed  by  the  Minnesota 
Board  of  Peace  Officers  Standards  and 
Training  (POST)  to  fund  law  enforce- 
ment education  programs. 

“For  the  first  time,  we  will  have  a 
focused,  concentrated  program  (hat  will 
look  at  the  law  enforcement  profession 
and  attempt  to  enhance,  broaden  and 
strengthen  (he  training  that  we're  giv- 
ing people  interested  in  law' enforce- 
ment in  this  state.  Hopefully,  within  a 
decade,  we  will  have  better-lrained  law 
enforcement  people. ..a  law  enforcement 
community  that  is  seen  by  the  public  as 
part  of  the  community,  not  a paramili- 
tary entity  sitting  in  the  midst  of  urban 
centers,”  Kelly  said  in  an  interview 
with  LEN. 

“I  would  say  that  it's  very,  very 


there  is  someone  who  cares." 

Thus  far,  few  victims  have  stepped 
forward  to  accept  the  clinic's  offer, 
underscoring  the  reluctance  of  sex- 
enme  victims  to  report  the  enmes  to 
police.  “Unfortunately,  we've  had  some 
young  women  call,  but  did  not  wish  to 
report  to  the  police,  and  therefore  could 
not  participate  m the  program.“  said 
Harrah.  “They  wanted  to  know  if  there 
was  any  way  they  could  get  out  of 
reporting  it  to  the  police."  Some  of  the 
callers  did  decide  to  terminate  their 
pregnancies  anyway,  he  added. 

Qitics  feared  that  the  program  might 
encourage  victims  to  make  f^se  accu- 
sations, said  Harrah.  "We  haven't  had 
that  problem  so  far,"  he  said. 

The  program  has  received  world- 
wide attention  from  (he  news  media,  as 
well  as  the  intense  scrutiny  of  ami- 
abortion  groups  and  a few  bomb  threats 


likely  that  this  will  become  a reality." 
he  added,  especially  in  light  of  a recent 
report  prepared  by  the  POST  board, 
which  Kelly  termed  “a  rather  scathing 
indictment  on  the  disjointed  and  frag- 
mented way  in  which  law  enforcement 
education  was  being  provided  in  Min- 
nesota." The  report  also  indicated  “real 
deficiencies  in  terms  of  the  higher 
education  commumty  and  their  efforts 
to  attract  women  and  minonties."  he 
said. 

Kelly,  who  last  year  introduced  a 
bill  that  would  have  raised  the  higher 
education  requirement  for  Minnesota 
police  officers  fit>m  two  years  to  four, 
said  the  effort  to  create  a school  of  law 
enforcement  was  an  outgrowth  of  his 
earlier  proposal-  “That  bill  was  trans- 
formed into  doing  a study  to  see  if  that 
was  feasible.  That  study  pointed  out 
that  (he  (educational}  infr^micture 


to  date.  Harrah  said  he  has  been  pub- 
licly harassed  since  the  announcement 
of  the  program  in  early  Apnl. 

The  clinic  notified  the  Dover  Police 
Department  officials  there  of  the  pro- 
gram. and  Harrah  said  the  response  was 
gratifying-  “We  have  excellent  rela- 
tions with  our  Police  Department  here 
in  Dover.  I can't  go  on  enough  about 
how  excellent  they  are.  They  don't  take 
sides  about  the  abortion  issue.  If  we 
have  protesters,  they  sinqily  enforce 
the  law.  They  enabled  us  to  do  some- 
thing that's  controversial  without  tak- 
ing sides." 

Capt.  John  C.  Sigler,  a spokesman 
for  the  Dover  Police  Department,  said 
the  agency  had  not  taken  a formal  posi- 
tion on  the  action  by  the  Delta  Women's 
Clinic,  but  added  that  it  was  the  depart- 
ment's view  that  victims  should  always 
Continued  on  Page  II 


really  didn't  exist  and  that  there  were  so 
many  hurdles  in  the  higher  education 
community,  that  you  had  to  go  back,  do 
some  refoims,  and  straighten  out  and 
streamline  that  infrastructure."  [See 
LEN.  Feb  28.  1990.) 

The  proposed  school  of  law  enforce- 
ment would  provide  the  infrastructure 
needed  for  a four- year  degree  program, 
Kelly  said.  Locating  it  in  the  Minnea- 
polis-St  Paul  area,  where  about  60 
percent  of  the  state’s  population  re- 
sides, would  make  it  more  acces.sible  to 
state  residents,  he  added 

Support  for  the  bill  is  said  to  be 
strong,  not  only  in  the  Legislature  bui 
also  among  POST  and  higher  educa- 
tion officials.  The  state  faces  a $2,1- 
billton  budget  deficit  this  year,  noted 
Kelly,  and  the  establishment  of  the 
school  would  be  “the  only  posibve  thing 
that  occurs  in  the  entire  higher  educa- 
tion area  this  legislative  session.  What 
we're  looking  at  is  significant  miiion 
increases  and  cuts  in  state  funding  for 
higher  education." 

William  Carter  3d,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  POST  board,  said  die  bill  also 
would  make  it  easier  for  peace  officers 
who  want  to  pursue  bachelor's  degrees 
to  transfer  credits  they've  already 
earned,  "That  will  certainly  enhance  an 
officer's  oj^xxtunity  and  desire  to  move 


Standards  of  conduct  for  officers  of 
Hawaii's  four  major  police  departments, 
once  among  the  best  kept  secrets  in  the 
slate,  have  been  unveiled  after  police 
officials  bowed  to  public  outcry. 

Officials  of  the  Hilo,  Honolulu. 
Kauai  and  Maui  police  departments 
agreed  to  go  public  with  the  conduct 
standards,  afier  the  stale's  Office  of 
Infmnalion  Practices,  opining  on  pre- 
vious refusals  by  Honolulu  police  offi- 
cials to  release  the  documents,  ruled 
that  such  disclosures  “would  not  result 
in  the  frustration  of  a legitimate  gov- 
ernment function"  under  the  stale's 
Uniform  Information  Practices  Act. 

In  March,  Honolulu  police  officials 
rejected  a request  by  City  Council- 
woman  Rene  Mansho  to  e.xairune  the 
agency's  standards.  The  request,  like 
others  made  previously,  was  denied 
because  officials  considered  the  stan- 
dards “an  internal  management  docu- 
ment that  does  not  affect  the  private 
rights  of.  or  procedures  available  to.  the 
public." 

Mansho  and  others  whose  requests 
had  been  denied  sought  the  opinion  of 
the  Office  of  Information  Practices 
(OIP),  an  arm  of  the  state  Attorney 
Geoeral's  office,  which  facilitates 
compliance  with  the  Hawaii's  Unifomi 
Information  Practices  Act,  a modifica- 
tion of  the  stale's  freedom  of  infonna- 
tion  laws  that  was  enacted  last  year 
The  act  directs  members  of  the  public 
or  state  agencies  to  request  opinions 
from  OIP  concerning  the  disclosure  of 
government  records. 

Mansho  requested  the  records  — 
never  before  available  to  the  public  — 
“because  she  felt  the  Police  Depart- 
ment had  operated  with  a great  deal  of 
secrecy  in  the  past  and  ss-anted  to  see  the 
standards  to  which  police  were  expected 
to  adhere."  said  Hugh  R.  Jones,  a staff 
attorney  for  OIP.  in  an  interview  with 
LEN,  “She  was  informed  that  those 
standards  were  not  'public  record 


toward  a bachelor's  degree,"  he  said. 
Carter  added  that  the  bill  would  also 
“enhance  communication  between  law 
enforcement,  higher  educauon  and  the 
community"  because  it  mandates  the 
establishment  of  a 12-member  advi- 
sory task  force  consisting  of  law  en- 
forcement faculty  and  administrators, 
police  chiefs,  sheriffs  and  citizens  who 
will  discuss  law  enforcement  educa- 
tional issues. 

The  proposed  school  of  law  enforce- 
ment  will  also  open  opportunities  for 
peace  officers  to  pursue  graduate  stud- 
ies and  carry  out  applied  research,  he 

said. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  said 
Carter,  the  legislation  recognizes  that 
“law  enfcrcement  education  is  a func- 
tion for  higher  educauon  " 

POST’s  role  in  the  development  of 
the  school  was  charactcnzcd  by  Carter 
as  one  of  an  “informed  neutral  third 
party"  in  that  the  board  can  “convene 
and  facilitate  discussion  with  the  af- 
fected groups  to  bnng  some  timely 
resolution  to  the  issues  that  the  legisla- 
tion addresses." 

Kelly  said  he  hoped  the  bill  would 
pass  the  Legislature  by  the  end  of  its 
session  in  May  so  collection  of  the 
surcharge  to  fund  the  program  would 
could  begin  on  July  1. 


Mansho's  tequest  for  disclosure  was 
one  of  many  — including  some  made 
by  the  local  news  media  and  civ  il  rights 
organizations  — that  had  been  denied 
by  Honolulu  police  officials.  Before 
the  OIP  opinion  on  (he  matter  was  re- 
leased on  March  22.  the  Honolulu  Po- 
lice Department  code  of  conduct  was 
leaked  to  the  press,  said  Jones,  and 
Police  Chief  Michael  Nakamura  de- 
cided to  make  the  document  public. 

“The  news  media  took  far  loo  much 
credit  for  what  had  happened.  “ said 
Honolulu  police  spokeswoman  Jean 
Moioyama.  Nakamura  was  vacation- 
ing when  the  opinion  was  released,  she 
said,  and  he  intended  to  study  the  opin- 
ion upon  his  return  befc»r  rendering  a 
decision.  “In  the  meantime,  the  news 
media  released  a copy  of  it.  But  that 
didn’t  have  any  bearing  on  what  the 
Chief  was  or  wasn’t  going  to  do." 

Maui  Police  Chief  Howard 
Tagomori  told  LEN  the  issue  was  dis- 
cussed at  an  April  15  meeting  of  Ha- 
waii police  chiefs,  who  agreed  to  re- 
lease the  information.  “We  really  had 
no  problem  with  it,"  he  said.  "We're 
going  to  release  it  if  people  ask  for  it " 
Maui  police  officials  are  “revamping" 
the  entire  code  because  pans  of  it  in- 
clude “internal"  information  that  is 
relevant  only  to  those  within  the  agenc>, 
he  added.  “Those  issues  that  pertain 
only  to  internal  matters  are  going  to  be 
removed.  That  would  be  starxlard  of 
conduct  applying  to  uniforms,  appear- 
ance and  that  sort  of  thing,  as  opposed 
to  use  of  force  and  taking  bribes." 

Tagomori  said  that  recent  events  on 
the  mainland  probably  fueled  public 
demands  for  the  information  'There 
has  been  a public  outcry,  ff  you  may. 
demanding  the  release  of  police  stan- 
dards of  conduct  I think  il  may  have 
been  instigated  by  that  incident  in  Los 
Angeles."  he  said,  referring  to  the  vide- 
otaped beating  of  a motirist  last  month 
by  Los  Angeles  police  officers. 


Zone 

defense 


Dr.  Janies  B.  Powell  0-)<  president  of  Roche  Biomedical  Laboratories,  and  North 
Carolina  Lieut.Gov.  JlmGardner  get  ready  toputuptheflrst  drug-free  school  zone 
poster  at  a Cary,  N.C.,  elementary  school.  The  poster  and  55.000  others  like  It  art 
part  of  a program  sponsored  by  Roche  Biomedical  to  promote  anti-drug  education 
and  emphasize  the  state’s  tough  law  for  sdliiig  or  posses-sing  dnifp  near  a school. 


Delaware  women's  clinic  tries 
to  boost  sex-crime  reporting 


Conduct  standards  are 
out  in  the  open  in  Hawaii 
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People  and  Places 


Horns  of 
a dilemma 

Chalk  up  another  argument  >n  favor 
of  semiautomatic  weapoas  for  police 
An  Anchorage.  Alaska,  officer  who 
Nurvived  a hamiwing  mn-in  with  a 
charging  said  he  might  not  have 
escaped  scnous  iniur>-  were  it  not  for 
his  %nm.  semiautomalic  pistol  The 
nxx>se  was  killed  m the  Easter  Sunday 
confrontation,  hut  only  after  Officer 
Fred  Jones  fired  nearly  a doun  rourxls 
at  the  funous  cntier. 

"Somebody  asked  me.  'How  come 
you  shot  him  rune  tinws'’’  It  was  real 
simple;  I couldn't  get  my  finger  to  quit 
pulling  the  trigger.-  said  Jones,  a 17- 
year  veteran  of  the  Anchorage  force 
~IfI'dhada  4S.  I probably  would  have 
run  out  of  bullets  “ 

JonC3>.  w ho  has  emerged  unscathed 
in  a couple  of  past  shooting  incidents 
with  cnminal  suspects,  said  his  encoun- 
ter with  the  moose  was  “the  closest  I 've 
fell  I wasn't  going  to  make  it"  out  alive 

The  iiKident  occurred  while  Jones 
was  helping  to  locate  children  who  had 
strayed  into  the  woods  while  attending 
an  Kiwams-sponsored  Easier  egg  hunt 
in  the  city's  Russian  Jack  park.  "We 
had  reports  of  children  being  stuck  in 
snow  and  mud,  getting  frostbitten  and 
hypothermic  Ir  sounded  like  a situ- 
ation that  was  really  going  downhill 
quick.-  Jones  said  in  an  interview  with 
LEN- 

As  Jones  continued  his  search,  he 
found  himself  knee-deep  in  snow-  and 
decided  to  rum  around  and  follow  a 
bicycle  trail.  "I  heard  this  strange  noise 
— kiixi  of  like  a whooshing  noise  — 
and  I looked  over  my  left  shoulder.  If  I 
had  had  the  time.  I could  have  taken  my 
nghi  hand  and  reached  back  behind  my 
lefr  shoulder  and  tweaked  this  moose 
on  the  nose,-  he  recalled 

But  this  was  notime  for  niceties,  the 
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Cuing  health  concerns  os  well  as 
a desire  to  return  to  academia,  the 
Harvard-educated  Police  Chief  of 
San  Jose.  Joseph  D.  McNamara 
announced  Apnl  2 that  he  would 
retire  in  May.  ending  a 35-year  ca- 
rccnnlawenforcementand  15  years 
of  leading  the  police  force  of  the 
nation's  I Uh-largest  city 

"I’ve  been  considering  [retire- 
ment] for  a couple  of  years,  and  then 
decided  to  some  time  ago."  said 
McNamara.  56,  dunng  an  interview 
with  LEN 

McNamara,  a New  York  City 
native  who  began  his  policing  career 
literally  following  in  the  steps  of  his 
father  and  older  brother  as  a fool 
patrolman  in  Harlem,  said  he  has 
accepted  a three-  to  five-year  fellow- 
ship at  Stanford  UnivcRUy's  Hoover 
Institution  on  War.  Revolution  and 
Peace.  "1*11  be  doing  research  on 
pubi  ic  pol  icies  i n the  area  of  cri  mi  nal 
justice,  specifically  on  searching  for 
a middle  ground  m drug  enforce- 
ment policies  — some  middle  ground 
between  legalization  and  what  we 
have  at  the  present.”  he  said. 

The  Hoover  Institution,  named 
for  President  Herbert  Hc«ver.  is  a 
“think  tank"  whose  fellows  and  board 
members  include  former  Attorney 
General  Edwin  Meese  m and  for- 
mer Secretary  of  State  George 
Shultz 

Health  concerns  played  a key  role 
in  McNamara's  decision  to  retue 
from  the  l,20(>oflicer  San  Jose  force 
in  1986,  he  underwent  an  dYgroptesty 
procedure  to  clear  two  clogged  blood 


moose  was  clearly  not  in  a nxxxJ  to 
make  new  friends.  “I  dove  for  some 
brush  off  to  my  right  — the  same  time 
as  he  hit  me  with  his  antlers,  giving  me 
a little  boost  Needless  to  say.  this  kind 
of  got  my  adienaline  going  a little  bit 
because  he  came  out  of  nowhere.-  said 
Jones.  "There’s  nothing  like  looking  at 
a 1.600-pound  moose  with  a full  rack 
(of  antlers)  cornin'  at  you.” 

The  moose  butted  Jones,  dislocat- 
ing his  shoulder.  A bulletproof  vest  the 
officer  was  wearing  relocated  his  shoul- 
der as  he  hit  the  ground.  But  Jones 
found  himself  stuck  in  snow  again 
"ljustcouldn’i  move.  I tried  waving 
my  hands  and  yelling  to  change  his 
mind  and  it  didn't  work.  He  started  to 
lower  his  head  to  charge,”  Jones  said 
Moose  are  quick-moving,  he  noted,  and 
their  behavior  can  be  unpredictable 
"One  moment  you  can  feed  them  out  of 
your  hand  and  the  next  moment  you 
don't  want  to  gel  close  tothem  because 
they'll  doa  tap  dance  on  you.”  he  said 
Jones  attempted  to  scare  the  moose 
by  finnga  warning  shot  from  his  pistol. 
Thai  didn't  work,  so  he  finally  resorted 
to  firing  at  the  chest  of  the  still-charging 
ammal,  eventually  squeezing  off  nine 
rounds. 

The  nwosc  went  down,  but  not  out 
It  started  to  get  up  again,  much  to  the 
disbelief  of  Jones,  who  shot  the  moose 
once  more,  this  time  behind  the  car, 
killing  the  animal 

Jones  drove  himself  to  the  hospital, 
where  physiciarts  found  he  had  an 
abnormally  high  pulse  rale—  145  beats 
per  minute  half  an  hour  after  tJic  con- 
fromaiion  — and  admitted  him  over- 
night for  observation.  He  said  he  has 


Joseph  D.  McNamara 


vessels  In  1988.  he  took  a so-ess-rc- 
laled  disability  leave  for  six  months 
Most  recently,  he  had  been  taking 
Mondays  off  — on  doctor's  orders  — 
but  found  he  was  working  just  as  hard 
in  four  days  as  he  would  have  in  five. 
'Tve  had  some  coronary  problems  and 
I thought  It  was  just  simply  time  to  get 
a less  stressful  job."  he  told  LEN. 

The  halls  of  academe  are  as  familiar 
to  McNamara  as  the  mean  streets  of  an 
inner  city.  It  was  while  still  u New  York 
police  officer  that  McNamara,  a gradu- 
ate of  New  York 's  John  Jay  College  of 
Criminal  Jusbee.  attended  Harvard  Law 
School  as  a criminal  justice  research 
fellow  in  1969.  Eventually,  he  attained 
a doctorate  in  public  adnunisiraiion 
from  Harvard's  Kennedy  School  of 


completely  recovered  from  the  jarring 
expencnce. 

Anchorage  police  officers  occasion- 
ally have  brushes  with  wild  animals 
like  bears,  wolves  and  moose  living  in 
the  woods  around  the  city,  said  Jones. 
"We  have  dealings  with  moose  all  the 
lime.  Usually,  we  gel  mthereand  make 
a lot  of  noise  and  they  take  off  for  the 
woods.  We  had  one  moose  do  a tap 
dance  on  the  hood  of  a car  — totally 
destroyed  the  car."  he  chuckled. 

The  depanmem  gives  its  officers  no 
special  training  in  dealing  with  wild 
animals,  said  Jones,  adding  that  most 
rely  on  "common  sease."  "These  ani- 
mals arc  unpredictable-  They're  in  the 
wild  and  you  just  have  to  be  extremely 
careful,”  he  said. 

The  party's 
over 

For  New  York  City  police  Sgt. 
F.veline  Walker,  it  was  a labor  of  love 
organizing  panics  for  youngsters  af- 
flicted with  AIDS,  holding  benefits  for 
homeless  children  and  forming  suppon 
groups  for  children  of  homicide  vic- 
tims But  what  really  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  police  brass  was  an  apparent 
violation  of  depanmemal  rules  when 
Walker  identified  herself  as  a police 
officer  in  letters  she  wrote  to  solicit 
suppon  for  her  cause  from  local  busi- 
nesses and  organizations  — a violation 
that  got  Walker  summarily  transferred 

Walker,  assigned  to  the  Midtown 
South  commajxj,  which  proclaims  it- 
sel'  the  "The  World’s  Busiest  Preanct," 


Gsivemment  Nearly  20  years  later,  he 
remains  one  of  only  a few  police  chiefs 
who  hold  a Ph  D. 

McNamara  left  the  New  York  po- 
lice at  the  rank  of  deputy  inspector  in 
1973  to  become  Police  Chief  of  Kansas 
City.  Mo . replacing  Clarence  Kelley, 
who  had  been  appointed  FBI  Director. 
In  1976.  McNamara  was  appointed  to 
lead  the  San  Jose  Police  Department, 
which  was  then  under  siege  by  the 
city’s  minoniy  commuraties  and  dog- 
ged by  charges  of  police  brutality 

McNamara  effected  a deponmental 
turnaround  by  shifting  the  agency 
toward  a philosophy  of  community- 
oriented  policing — a feat  he  considers 
among  the  greatest  achievements  of  his 
tenure.  "San  Jose,  when  I came  in  1 976. 
was  a troubled  department  — lots  of 
demands  for  citizen  review  board.s. 
Within  a few  years,  it  was  cited  by  the 
U.S,  Civil  Rights  Commission  as  greatly 
improved  and  |an  agency]  that  should 
be  a national  mode!  for  big-city  police 
departments."  he  said.  "We  excel  at 
commuruty  relations  here,  and  are  also 
the  most  advaiKcd  technologicaJIy.  We 
have  been  excellent  in  affirmative  ac- 
tion.” 

McNamara  said  he  wa.s  also  proud 
of  the  fact  that  while  San  Jose  has  about 
half  of  the  number  of  police  of  a city  of 
comparable  size,  it  ranks  consistently 
as  one  of  the  safest  of  large  U.S.  cities. 
But  McNamara  concedes  that  prob- 
lems remain,  particularly  in  getting  the 
Police  Department  budget  stabilized. 
"San  Jose  has  been  a city  of  dynamic 
growth,  and  like  all  govemmeni,  it  has 
fell  the  ups  and  downs  of  the  recession 


was  the  supervisor  of  a nine-member 
community  patrol  officer  team.  True  to 
the  philosophy  of  community-onented 
policing,  Walker,  a 17-year  police  vet- 
eran. immersed  herself  in  the  needs  of 
the  area,  which  includes  seamy  Times 
Square,  a magnet  for  young  runaways 
who  often  turn  lodrugs  and  fn-osiitution 
to  survive  its  mean  streets. 

Walker  now  toils  in  Brooklyn's 
Central  Booking  facility  — a virtual 
Sibena  for  New  York  officers  who  have 
fallen  out  of  favor  with  their  superiors 
— miles  away  from  the  youngsters  she 
sought  to  help,  as  she  awaitsa  decision 
on  whether  she  will  face  departmental 
charges  for  her  actions  At  press  lime,  a 
police  spokesman  told  LEN  that  no 
decision  had  yet  been  made  on  Walker’s 
status. 

LEN's  efforts  to  reach  Walker.  43. 
for  comment  were  unsuccessful  — no 
one  answered  the  phone  at  the  Brooklyn 
police  facility  where  she  is  now  as- 
signed. But  she  told  New  York  New- 
sday  in  a late  March  interview:  "In  the 
long  run.  they’re  just  hurting  them- 
selves, If  someone  goes  out  and  tries  to 
help  people  and  you  end  up  punishing 
them,  what  kind  of  incentive  does  that 
give  to  other  cops?" 

There  is  no  question  that  the  dona- 
tions she  solicited  were  all  given  to  the 
children,  but  police  officials  say  the 
department  must  maintam  its  strict  rules 
in  order  to  prevent  conflicts  of  inierc-si 
and  allegations  of  bribery  "She's  got  a 
hean  of  gold,  no  one  disputes  that." 
said  a .source  at  Midlown  South,  who 
requested  anonymity  “But  the  depart- 
ment has  strict  rules  about  these  things 
for  a reason.  And  if  cops  are  out  there 


and  fiscal  crises  I really  do  think  we 
have  some  severe  problems  in  gov- 
ernment and  education  in  looking  for 
formulas  to  stabilize  funding  so  you 
can  provide  the  necessary,  basic 
services,"  he  said. 

The  killings  of  two  San  Jose  po- 
lice officers  during  a daytime  shoot- 
out in  January  1989  rank  among  his 
worst  memories,  he  said  That  inci- 
dent, and  the  earlier  shixiting  and 
wounding  ofan  officer  who  was  shot 
in  the  face  by  rounds  from  an  Uzi 
submachine  gun.  strengthened 
McNamara’s  stand  on  gun  control. 
His  efforts  were  instrumental  in  get- 
ting the  state  of  California  to  ban 
assault-style  weapoas  and  made  him 
an  ardent  foe  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  In  1982,  he  received  a 
bullet-riddled  target  in  the  mail  after 
endorsing  California's  handgun- 
control  initiative 

McNamara  has  appeared  on  vir- 
tually all  nationally  broadcast  news 
programs  as  a well-known  commen- 
laiof  and  observer  of  the  criminal 
justice  system  and  policing.  He  is 
also  known  as  a best-selling  author 
ofaction  novels,  most  taking  place  in 
a police  setting.  Armmg  his  books 
are  “The  First  Directive,"  "Fatal 
Command,"  and  "The  Blue  Mirage." 


He  lold  LEN  he  will  continue  to 
write  novels 

San  Jose  officials  are  conducting 
a national  search  for  McNamara’s 
replacement,  who  may  be  annourxxd 

by  this  summo-  A.vsi.suni  Ouef  FVed 
Abram  has  been  named  to  succeed 
McNamara  in  the  intenm. 


asking  for  donations,  even  when  they 
do  it  for  a gixxJ  cause  like  this,  it  looks 
bad.  It  gives  the  appearance  that  they’re 
shaking  people  down,  even  if  they 
aren’t." 

Walker  spent  the  first  1 1 years  of 
her  policing  career  m precincts  in 
Manhattan  and  Btxxiklyn.  In  1985.  she 
was  transferred  to  Midtown  South  and 
was  later  assigned  to  the  task  force  that 
(MtrolsTififcsSquare  After  witnessing 
firsthand  the  plight  of  runaway  and 
homeless  children,  she  began  to  work 
with  the  Police  Athletic  League  and 
began  throwing  parties  for  the  young- 
sters. Last  December.  Walker  used  $800 
of  her  own  money  to  finance  a Christ- 
mas party  for  homeless  children,  which 
was  held  aboard  the  Intrepid,  a decom- 
missioned World  War  I!  aircraft  carrier 
that  is  now  a floating  museum. 

Walker  also  wrote  letters  to  local 
businesses  asking  for  help  and  dona- 
tion.s  of  toys  and  party  supplie.s  for  the 
events.  She  would  sign  the  letters  "Sgt. 
Eveline  Walker  " But  a few  month.s 
ago.  internal  affairs  investigators  be- 
gan asking  about  the  letters  and  she  was 
charged  with  violating  procedure.  “If 
they  were  upset  about  it.  why  didn’t 
anyone  say  anything  earlier?  Why  arc 
they  trying  to  hurt  me  and  the  kids 
because  of  some  technicality  now?" 

Walker  said  she  suspects  the  charges 
began  at  the  behest  of  her  precinct 
commander.  Deputy  laspecior  George 
Brown,  whom  she  said  has  rarely  spo- 
ken to  her.  Brown  said  he  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  charges,  adding  that  the 
probe  began  "above  my  rank."  He  re- 
fused to  comment  further  cm  the  ca.se, 
citing  (he  continumg  investigation 
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Noted  defense  lawyer 
should  have  been  a cop 


Criminal  defense  aRomey  Barry  I.  Slotnick  (I.)  and  Ordway  P.  Burden  man 
the  microphone  during  a meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Law 
E^orcement  Assistance  FoundatiorL  (Photo:  Bill  Mitchell) 


Bany  I.  Slotnick,  whose  every 
waking  moment  is  spent  figuring  out 
how  to  defend  peo{rie  atxused  of  wrong- 
doing, should  have  beena  cop.  He  is  no 


BURDEN'S  BEAT 

By  Ordway  P.  Burden 


more  fond  than  a police  officer  of  the 
predatory  street  criminals  who  own 
many  of  our  urban  streets,  although  he 
would  no  doubt  defend  one  if  called 
upon  to  do  so  m order  to  protect  the 
cn  mi  nal's  rights. 

Slotnick,  one  of  the  best-known 
criminal  defense  lawyers  of  his  genera- 
tion, gave  his  views  about  crime  and 
criminal  justice  recently  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Law  Enforcemem  As- 
sistance Foundation  of  which  this  wnter 
IS  president.  Unless  you've  spent  the 
last  decade  in  virtual  seclusion,  with  no 
access  to  television  and  newspapers, 
you  know  Slotnick  as  the  defender  of, 
among  others,  reputed  Mafia  bosses 
Joe  Columbo  and  John  Gotti,  former 
Congressman  Mario  Biaggi.  Panama- 


New  York  City  police  officers, 
protesting  an  impasse  in  contract  nego- 
tiations, staged  a work  slowdown  that 
reduced  by  nearly  60  percent  the  num- 
ber of  tickets  and  summonses  usually 
issued,  and  cost  the  city  about  S1.S 
million  in  lost  revenues. 

An  angry  Police  Commissioner  Lee 
P.  Brown  responded  by  ordering  ser- 
geants and  lieutenants  to  ride  along 
with  officers  to  make  sure  they  wrote 
summonses. 

Brosvn  also  threatened  to  invoke 
New  York  state's  Taylor  Law,  which 
forbids  job  actions  by  government 
employees,  in  Older  to  eni  the  slow- 
down that  began  April  l.Ifinvoked,the 
law  could  have  cost  officers  two  days' 
pay  for  each  day  of  the  slowdown. 
Brown  also  said  any  officer  who  ig- 
nored their  ticket-writing  duties  could 
also  be  brought  up  on  departmental 
charges.  He  also  warned  supervisors 
the)  r.)0  could  face  punishment  if  they 
allowed  the  slowdown  to  continue. 

No  disciplinary  charges  had  been 
made  in  connection  with  the  work  slow- 
down as  of  A|ml  10,  according  to  a 
police  spokesman.  Capt.  Robert 
Cividanes. 

*The  public  expects,  and  weeapect, 
police  officers  to  police  the  city.  I’m 
sure  that  police  officers  will  act  like 
professionals  and  do  their  job,"  Brown 
said. 

The  action  came  as  contract  talks 
between  the  city  and  the  Patrolmen's 
Benevolent  Association  (PBA),  which 
repesents  21,000  rank-and-file  offi- 
cers, reached  an  impasse  over  salary 
and  vacation  days.  The  last  contract, 
which  expired  in  July,  granted  officers 
an  18-percent  jay  hike  over  three  years. 
But  in  current  negotiations,  officials  of 
the  financially  strapped  city  offered  a 
2.5-percent  increase  over  the  next  three 
years.  A Federal  mediator  was  called  in 
to  break  the  deadlock. 

PBA  officials  maintained  they  did 
not  order  cr  support  the  slowdown  but 
some  pol  ice  officers  interv  iewed  by  the 
New  York  Times  said  they  had  heard 


nian  dictator  Manuel  Noriega,  and. 
especially.  Bernhard  Goetz,  the  New 
York  subway  avenger. 

Slotnick  said  the  Goetz  case  opened 
his  eyes  to  the  public's  fear  of  street 
criminals.  Goetz,  you  may  recall,  had 
felt  menaced  by  four  young  black  men 
in  a New  York  subway,  so  he  pulled  out 
an  unlicensed  handgun  and  shot  all 
four.  As  soon  as  Slotnick  took  up  the 
case,  he  was  inundated  with  letters  and 
phone  calls  fiom  around  the  world 
lauding  Goetz's  action  and  urging 
Slotnick  to  do  his  best  in  Goetz's  de- 
fense. He  did,  and  Goetz  got  olT  with  a 
virtual  slap  on  the  wrist  on  the  un- 
licensed-gun charge. 

Until  the  Goetz  case  came  along  in 
1 934.  Barry  Slotnick  had  been  more  or 
less  oblivious  to  street  enme.  His  fsac- 
tice  had  mostly  involved  defending 
white-collar  clients,  and  he  was  insu- 
lated by  wealth  and  privilege  from  the 
fears  of  ordinary  citizens.  "I  had  no  idea 
what  was  going  on  out  there,"  he  said. 
But  he  learned  that  ~we  are  living  in  a 
world  that  is  being  besieged  by  people 
who  are  jseying  on  decent,  worthy. 


about  the  action  from  union  delegates. 
Some  said  they  went  along  with  the 
tactic  rather  than  be  perceived  as  dis- 
loyal lothe  powerful  union.  Oneofficer 
said  he  would  write  tickets  **if  I see 
something."  But,  he  quickly  added,  “I 
haven't  seen  anything." 

Police  spokesman  Capt.  Steven 
E)avis  said  that  on  April  9,  officers 
wrote  5,161  parking  tickets,  compared 
to  10,599  issued  on  an  average  day  in 
March.  On  the  same  day,  tickets  for 
moving  violations  decreased  to  1,895 
from  the  4.683  issued  on  an  average 
March  day.  Summonses  for  parking 
and  moving  violations  are  off  by  an 
ovoall  average  of  54  percent,  or  about 
80,000  tickets,  Davis  added.  The  total 
of  fines  from  tickets  normally  issued  in 
the  first  todays  of  ApnL  if  paid,  would 
be  nearly  $1.5  million. 

That  is  money  that  the  cash-starved 
city  can  ill  afford  to  let  slip  away.  City 
officials  have  already  notified  police 
administrators  that  they  must  cut  $20 
million  from  the  Police  Department 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1992.  To  meet 
that  demand,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
reported,  police  officials  are  consider- 
ing laying  off  800  civilians  — over  10 
percent  of  the  civilian  workforce.  Such 
a move,  which  would  require  sworn 
officers  to  take  over  duties  currendy 
performed  by  civilians,  would  threaten 
Brown's  highly  publicized  plan  to  civ- 
ilianize  the  department  so  that  more 
officers  can  be  deployed  to  commu- 
nity-onented  patrols. 

The  department  isexamining  a vari- 
ety of  ways,  including  the  elimination 
of  less-cnicial  police  units,  to  make  the 
budget  cut  without  laying  offstaff,  said 
Josc(^  Wuensch,  deputy  police  com- 
missioner for  management  and  budget 
“All  options  are  on  the  table."  he  told 
the  Daily  News,  adding  that  layoffs  of 
civilians  would  be  a "last  alternative  " 

The  Police  Department  has  7,068 
civilian  employees,  about  2,220  of 
whom  are  assigned  to  precincts.  Brown 
has  said  he  would  like  to  increase  (he 
number  of  civilian  employees  to  10,000. 


honorable  citizens,  i walk  into  a c^UiT- 
room  <m  a daily  basis  representing  some 
so-called  predators.  Some  prosecutors 
compare  some  of  my  so-called  preda- 
tory white-coUar  clients  to  some  of  the 
street  predators.  I deny  that  there  is  any 
type  of  analogy  whatsoever." 

Some  white-coUar  clients  may  be 
breaking  the  law.  Slotnick  admitted. 
“But  when  I use  the  word  ’predator.' 
it’s  a strong  term,"  he  said.  “There’s 
nothing  worse  in  my  mind  than  street 
criminals  because  they  are  not  allowing 
us  to  walk  the  streets.  They  are  causing 
us  to  live  under  house  arrest" 

He  lauded  the  efforts  of  New  York 
and  some  other  cities  to  enlist  citizens 
in  the  fight  against  street  crime.  “Police 
departments  are  terribly  understaffed," 
he  said  “They  need  help,  and  I think 
we've  got  to  go  to  the  civilian  popula- 
tion to  do  something  about  it.  We  al- 
most need  conscripoon  whereby  people 
who  wish  to  live  in  urban  centers  are 
enlisted  to  help  the  police." 

Thecnminal  justice  system  IS  “anti- 
quated." Slotnick  said.  “It'sas  if  you're 
using  a hammer  and  chisel  in  a com- 
puter world.  The  cnminal  justice  sys- 
tem is  abused  and  overworked,  but  we 
can  change  that."  Nonetheless,  he  sees 
change  coming  slowly.  As  one  example, 
Slotnick  said  it  took  four  years  to  get  an 
area  set  aside  for  crime  victims  in  the 
courthouses  of  Kings  County 
(Brooklyn)  so  that  they  “could  at  least 
attend  court  without  sitting  next  to  the 
predators  that  frey  upon  them."As 
Slotnick  told  LEAF.  “We  have  a lot  to 
leam  in  the  crinunal  justice  area." 

Health  Benefits 

The  American  Medical  Association 
is  unhappy  with  Richard  P.  Kusserow, 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
So  unhappy  are  they  that  last  fall  the 
AMA  asked  President  Bush  to  fire 
Kusserow. 

Basically,  (he  AMA's  conpUint  was 
that  Dick  Kussodw  is  too  good  at  his 
job.  which  is  to  combat  fraud,  waste 
and  mismanagement  in  HHS,  the  de- 
partment that  administers  (he  Social 
Security,  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 


Deskbound  senior  officers  of  the 
Detroit  Police  Department  will  be  as- 
signed to  street  patrols  to  bolster  (he 
agency's  cnmefighting  capabilities  in 
the  wake  of  3(X)  police  layoffs  ordered 
by  Mayor  Coleman  Young  on  April  1 . 

The  layoffs,  which  were  ordered  to 
help  tnm  a $S0-million  shortfrJl  from 
the  city’s  $ 1 .9-billion  budget,  may  fur- 
ther demoralize  an  agency  still  reeling 
from  the  removal  of  Police  Chief  Wil- 
liam L.  Hart,  who  was  suspended  in 
February  after  being  indicted  on  Fed- 
eral charges  stemming  from  the  alleged 
multimillion-dollar  (heft  from  a secret 
police  fund. 

About  270  of  the  furloughed  offi- 
cers. many  of  them  rookies,  had  been 
assigned  to  street  patrols.  The  layoffs 
leave  the  department  with  4,(X)0  offi- 
cers, or  nearly  900  fewa* *  than  in  it  had 
in  1990 

Tom  Schneider,  the  president  of  (he 
Detroit  Police  Officers  Associatiixi,  said 
the  layoffs  might  be  an  anempt  by  city 


grams.  In  (he  last  fiscal  year,  Kusse- 
row's  offibe  convicted  some  9(X)  health- 
care providers  for  fraud  and  abuse  of 
the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 
In  recent  years,  the  Inspecter  General 
has  also  documented  ovettesting  by 
physician-owned  laboratories,  poor 
enforcement  by  state  medical  boards, 
patient  dumping  by  hospitals,  and 
abuses  in  generic  drug  pricing. 

The  AMA  is  displeased  vrith  what  it 
views  as  over-regulation  of  mediane. 
especially  in  the  rules  for  billing  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  patients.  The  AMA 
told  President  Bush  that  Kusserow  is 
“widely  perceived  to  have  ignored, 
indeed  fought  against,  principles  of 
fauness  which  are  routine  m the  Ameri- 
can administrauve  and  judicial  system. 
Competent  and  honest  physicians  have 
been  damaged,  and  many  more  have 
been  unnecessarily  harassed  " 

It  may  be  that  there  have  been  ex- 


officials to  force  Gov.  John  Englcr  to 
grant  the  city  more  state  aid.  After 
Young  announced  the  layoffs  March 
12,  union  leaders  presented  city  offi- 
cials with  an  early-retirement  plan  in  an 
effon  to  forestall  piitic  slips  and  still 
save  the  city  money.  City  officials  ig- 
nored the  plan,  he  charged. 

Schneider  said  he  did  not  anocipate 
more  layoffs  because  under  city  law. 
Detroit  must  maintain  a complement  of 
3,800  officers  in  order  to  levy  a utility 
user's  tax  that  brought  in  about  $53 
million  last  year. 

That  kind  of  guarded  opt  imismdoes 
not  help  those  directly  affected  by  the 
city's  action  Amir  Smith,  a 22-year- 
old  officer,  said  he  felt  like  burning  in 
anger  a citation  for  good  wta'k  be  had 
just  received  on  March  29.  The  patrol- 
man had  totum  in  his  badge  and  gun  the 
following  Monday  after  receiving  woid 
he  had  been  furloughed 

City  residents  and  merchants  are 
taking  precautions  in  the  event  that  the 


cesses;  if  so,  they  should  be  corrected 
But  the  correction  should  not  include 
dumping  Kusserow,  a fanner  FBI  agent 
who  has  donean  outstandingjob  as  IG. 
This  writer  echoes  the  observauon  of 
Sidney  Wolfe,  a physician  who  is  di- 
rector of  Ralph  Nader's  Public  Otizen 
Health  Research  Group,  a consumer 
organization.  Said  Wolfe:  “EXxtors 
don't  like  (he  idea  that  a bright  hard- 
working lawyer  armed  with  laws  on  (he 
books  is  calling  a tiny  fraction  of  (hem 
to  task." 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  is  president  of 
the  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Foun- 
dation and  chairman  of  the  National 
Law  Enforcement  CounciL  He  wel- 
comes correspondence  to  hts  office  at 
24  Wyiidham  Court,  Nanuei,  NY  10954- 
3845.  Seymour  F.  Malian,  the  execu- 
tive director  of  LEAF,  assisted  in  the 
preparation  of  this  article. ) 


layoffs  fufill  fears  of  a warm-weather 
crime  wave.  Jack  Saad,  manager  of  the 
Happy  Four  Party  Store,  told  USA 
Today  that  he  greeted  rwws  of  the  lay- 
offs by  going  out  and  shopping  for 
bulletproof  glass  to  install  in  his  store. 
“I’ve  got  to  put  in  some  kind  of  protec- 
tion for  myself  and  my  employees  It 
costs  money,  but  what  can  I do?  Crime 
is  high  in  the  city  " Sam  Jarbou,  owner 
of  Sootty-J's  party  supply  store,  said 
Detroit  IS  not  safe  atKl  in  dire  need  of 
more  police  officers , “Everything  1 got 
IS  baned  [and]  bulletproof."  he  said 
Minruc  Pearce,  a Detroit  neighbor- 
hood council  official,  said  it  recently 
took  police  15  minutes  to  respond  to  a 
call  of  a bur^ary-m-progness  ”>Miat 
will  it  take  now'*"  she  said 


Blow  Off  a Little  Steam 
law  Eaforcemens  News's  'Forum' 
iecrion  is  the  place  to  sound  off  on 
to^cal  issues 


Ticket  slowdown,  threat 
of  layoffs  shake  NYPD 


Residents  worry,  "Here  we  go  again": 

Strapped  Detroit  lays  off  300 
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Efficiency  experts: 


Refocusing  on  "doing  the  right  thing" 


B>  Chris  Braiden 

The  main  reason  why  many  people 
in  policing  simply  function  in  robotic 
fashion  us  they  mope  iheu*  way  through 
the  day  is  because  there  is  no  sense  of 
ownership  between  them  and  their 

Wlio  Paints  a 
Rented  House? 

(Second arude  in  a series.) 

work;  they  don’t  see  themselves  as  pan 
of  the  problem,  or  the  solution.  For 
them,  there  are  two  worlds . One  houses 
the  brass  and  policy;  they  live  in  the 
other.  The  two  worlds  are  like  ships 
passing  in  the  night,  oblivious  to  each 
other.  In  their  world,  it  is  presumed 
there  is  a genoic  police  product  for  the 
whole  city  to  be  dished  out  by  stranger, 
to  stranger. 

The  Tm  AD  Right,  Jack"  Factor 

Many  people  disagree  with  me.  They 
say  that,  on  the  contrary,  because  of  all 
the  specialized  units  that  exist  in  the 
"professional''  model  of  policing  to- 
day. there  is  infinitely  more  ownership 
than  ever  before. 

They  are  right,  but  it  is  ownershipof 
the  wrong  thit^.  When  the  10-year-old 
owns  his  own  room,  he  loses  interest  in 
the  rest  of  the  house.  The  16-year-old 
will  wash  his  own  car,  but  not  the  old 
man's  (unless  he  is  paid).  With  owner- 
ship. agendas  shift,  horizons  shrink. 
What  is  irtportant  changes. 

The  old  adage  "In  the  bosom  of 
every  solution  lie  the  seeds  of  a new 
problem"  applies  here.  People  are 
motivated  by  self  interest;  that  is  why  it 
is  so  hard  to  create  a sense  of  common- 
weal in  conunmibes  today.  Privacy  is 
the  primary  concern.  When  we  buy  a 
new  house,  the  first  thing  we  do  is  build 
a fence  around  it  because  everything 
we  need  is  witlin.  In  middle<Iass  North 
Amenca.  people  don't  need  commu- 
mty,  and  so  they  don't  contribute  to  it. 
When  IS  the  last  bme  someone  bor- 
rowed a cup  of  sugar'*  It  is  only  when  it 
can  be  demonstrated  that  people  need 
community  that  they  wi  II  begin  to  focus 
beyond  their  own  backyards. 

This  same  human  fact  affects  polic- 
ing. The  convoibonal  organiration  chart 
has  become  a collecbon  of  disparate  — 
and  sometimes  discordant  — empires. 
The  fixabon  is  on  individual  backyards 
Everyone  is  busy  flitting  from  one 
specialty  to  the  next  in  the  interests  of 
"career."  Reshing  out  resumes  has 
become  the  name  of  the  game.  People 
are  rewarded  for  being  good  at  the 


process,  not  the  wewk.  In  the  meantime, 
the  “in"  and  "out"  baskets  consume  the 
day  and  exhaust  the  imagination  of 
managers,  only  to  be  faced  again  the 
next  day.  Someone  needs  to  get  up  on 
the  balcony  and  be  able  to  look  down  on 
the  dance  floor  so  as  to  pull  things 
together  No  one  is  minding  the  house. 

Today  most  organizations  have 
twice  as  many  boxes  on  the  orgaiuza- 
bon  chan  as  they  did  20  years  ago  (ours 
has  tnpled  over  that  period).  But  what 
improvement  in  product  quality  has 
resulted?  None  that  I can  discern.  On 
the  contrary.  I believe  this  preoccupa- 
tion with  specialization  has  done  more 
harm  than  good.  It  has  reduced  peace- 
keeping to  a law  enforcement  trade- 
craft.  What  has  come  to  be  known  as  the 


"professional"  law  enforcement  model 
is.  in  reality,  acorruption  of  the  original 
mandate  of  policing,  which,  according 
to  the  Oxford  dictionary,  is  "a  better 
state  of  society  " Peel  set  "community 
welfare  and  existence"  as  his  core  value. 
Ex-(Thief  Justice  Warren  Burger  made 
the  same  observation  about  the  entire 
criminal  justice  system  when  he  said; 
“'The  entire  legal  profession,  lawyers, 
judges,  law  teachers,  have  become  so 
mesmerized  with  the  courtroom  con- 
test, we  have  forgotten  our  ftindamen- 
tal  mandate  — healers  of  conflict." 

The  same  has  happened  to  policing. 
Gradually  and  unimeraionally,  u has 
been  made  over  into  a product  that 
more  resembles  the  personality  of  the 
typical  conventional  police  bureaucrat 
than  the  needs  of  the  people  who  con- 
sume it.  Every  police  chief,  by  virtue  of 
position,  isa  monopolist;  the  product  is 
the  only  ticket  in  town.  Monopoly  and 
effectivene.ss  are  anathema  to  each 
other  For  a quick  mental  flash  of  what 
monopoly  does  to  the  quality  of  any 
product,  picture  the  difference  between 
a I .ada  automobile  built  in  East  Ger- 
many and  a Mercedes-Benz  built  in  the 
West.  And  so.  like  communism,  the 
setting  is  npe  for  drift  from  what  the 
customer  needs  to  what  the  provider 
likes.  When  people  are  paid  the  same 
for  sitting  on  and  busting  their  butts, 
many  will  sit. 

The  professional  model  of  policing 


ha.s  given  us  Specialization  by  Func- 
tion. It  breaks  the  art  of  peace-keeping 
into  a myriad  of  disconnected  law  en- 
forcements: traffic,  drugs,  vice,  fraud, 
cri  me  prevention,  to  name  a fe  w , These 
specialties,  in  mm.  often  sprout  fami- 
lies of  their  own.  For  instance,  within 
the  gcnenc  term  of  crime  prevention, 
onemightbeassignedioschool  liaison, 
neighborhood  watch,  or  race  relations. 

There  are  numerous  flaws  to  this 
approach,  in  my  view,  and  I will  treat 
them  m order. 

The  Zealot 

If  one  is  blevsed  with  an  energetic, 
dedicated  worker  who  spends  every 
day  of  every  week  mentally  and  physi- 
cally immersed  in  a specialty,  focused 


on  the  narrow  picture  at  the  expense  of 
the  broad,  over  time  the  importance  of 
the  person’s  function  blots  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  exocise.  Eventually,  people 
become  obsessed  with  the  efficiency 
(doing  things  right)  of  their  function  at 
the  expense  of  the  effectiveness  (doing 
the  right  things)  of  the  organization. 
Efficiency  gives  you  lawenforcement, 
effectiveness  gives  you  peace-keeping. 
The  two  definitions  of  "right  things" 
begin  to  part  company  but  no  amount  of 
the  former  can  replace  the  laner.  Peter 
Dmcker  described  the  phenomeixin  this 
way:  "There  is  nothing  so  useless  as 
doing  efficiently  that  wtiicti  need  not  be 
done  at  all." 

Some  parts  of  the  conventional 
organization  chart  are  cosmetic;  they 
need  not  be  done  at  all.  Most  police 
managers  have  developed  an  amazing 
tolerance  for  ineffectiveness  because 
they  concentrate  so  much  on  efficiency. 
They  repeatedly  send  out  "efficiency 
vibes"  and  so  the  minions  give  them 
more  of  the  same.  Rxation  on  effi- 
ciency leads  inexorably  to  obsoles- 
cence; people  become  rooted  in  con- 
vention arxJ  so  no  one  moves  the  ball. 

As  well,  with  the  passage  of  time, 
another  "virus"  develops.  This  dedica- 
tion to  the  cause  of  the  function  often 
becomes  counterproductive  to  the  ongi- 
nal  idea.  Bertrand  Russell  had  this  to 
say  on  the  subject ; "Organizations  have 
a life  of  their  own  independent  of  their 


founder.  The  most  striking  of  these  is 
the  Catholic  Church,  of  which  Christ 
would  be  astonished."  MarkTwain  put 
the  same  thought  another  way;  he  said, 
"If  Christ  came  back  today  there’s  one 
thing  he  wouldn't  be  — a Christian  " 
Being  a Christian  myself.  I have 
often  wondered  how  we  can  reconcile 
the  grandeur  of  Rome  with  the  memory 
of  a man  who  was  a simple  carpenter, 
lived  with  his  mother,  never  owned  a 
house  and  was  humility  personified.  I 
can't  imagine  magnificent  edifices 
being  built  to  the  memory  of  Mahatma 
Gandhi- 1 picture  Christ  the  same  way. 
We  are  told  tha  Chnst  drove  the  money- 
lenders out  of  the  temple.  Well,  today 
(he  Catholic  Church  in  Canada  is  a 
$500-million-a-year  business.  That's 


drift  for  you.  God  only  knows  how 
much  the  rest  of  "religion”  makes.  1 
think  too  many  religious  bureaucrats 
have  set  themselves  up  as  brokers 
through  whom  we  sinners  must  pass  on 
our  way  to  heaven,  whatever  we  per- 
ceive it  to  be. 

So.  too,  would  the  average  citizen 
be  astonished  if  they  ever  saw  the  inner 
workings  of  a conventional  police  or- 
ganizatioa  This  just  seems  to  be  the 
way  of  things  when  people  get  their 
hands  on  something;  we  have  this  ani- 
mal compulsion  to  make  it  intoour  own 
likeness. 

Production-Line  Mentality 

The  opposite  of  the  zealot  is  the 
plodder.  These  people  will  give  you 
enough  of  their  specific  product  in  order 
to  stay  out  of  trouble.  You  get  what  you 
order  up.  Sadly,  many  literally  chain 
their  brain  at  the  gate  coming  in.  func- 
tion through  their  shift,  and  pick  it  up 
again  on  the  way  out.  This  approach  is 
fostered  by  the  military  mindset  of  most 
police  bureaucrats  who  believe  there 
must  be  a set-piece  for  every  activity, 
where  the  screw-ups  of  the  most  inept 
and  dishonest  provide  the  spawning 
ground  of  policy  which  then  blanket-s 
everyone.  Oddly  enough,  these  plod- 
ders are  often  very  creative  in  their 
leisure  time.  Someone  once  said,  “Tell 
me  what  you  think  about  and  I'll  tell 
you  who  you  are."  Whenever  I need  a 
bright  person  to  help  me  on  a project,  I 
don't  look  at  their  resumes  — I check 
out  their  hobbies. 

This  set-piece  mentality  conjures 
up  visions  of  the  "production-line" 
approach  to  quality  workmanship  that 
was  thrown  out  years  ago  by  most 
successful  organizations.  Unfortu- 
nately, police  leadership  ha.s  not  been 
in  the  vanguard  of  creative  thinking; 
most  thinkers  are  quickly  "neutralized," 
one  way  or  another.  Convention  re- 
wards conformity;  convention  .sets 
process  above  task.  Well,  to  my  mind, 
convention  needs  a kick  m the  butt. 

Tunnel  Vision 

During  myquarter-century  m polic- 
ing, I have  watched  the  impact  of  Spe- 
cialization by  Function  on  the  organi- 
zation chart  Its  way  of  dealing  with 
problems  is  to  create  a new  box,  put  a 
few  people  in  it  and  announce  the  birth 
of  whatever  In  Edmonton  we  have 


grown  from  40 boxes  in  I970to  121  m 
1989.  Predictably,  human  nature  comes 
into  play  once  again  and  trips  us  up. 
Over  time,  those  involved  will  identity 
solely  with  their  specific  function,  and 
more  importantly,  lose  sight  of  the 
mandate  of  the  organization.  I turn  to 
Peter  Drucker  for  corroboration  on  this 
point;  he  said.  "The  degenerative  dis- 
ease of  specialization  is  tunnel  vision." 
He  might  as  well  have  been  speaking  of 
policing.  Organized  around  the  profes- 
sional model,  people  do  develop  own- 
ership — but  only  of  their  particular 
function,  which  dominates  all  else. 

The  damage  done  by  this  approach 
doesn't  end  there  The  term  "special- 
ist" has  a certain  ring  to  it;  it  smacks  of 
importance  But  what  does  it  say  to  the 
non-specialist,  the  "grunt  in  the  front"? 
Well,  it  tells  them  that  they  are  not 
specialists,  and  so  must  be  of  a lesser 
sort.  The  immigrant  phenomenon  that 
manifested  itself  over  several  centuries 
of  immigration  to  North  America  re- 
peats itself  here,  I know  — I was  one. 
No  one  wants  to  be  low  man  on  the 
totem  pole  The  last  wave  of  immi- 
granLs  can't  wait  for  another  to  arrive  so 
that  they  can  move  up  a step  on  the 
status  ladder.  Being  specialists  and 
proud  of  it.  they  can  now  look  down 
their  noses  at  the  grunts,  the  ordinary 
cop  who  does  only  ordinary  things,  like 
being  the  first  to  show  up  in  life-and- 
death  situations.  How  many  specialists 
die  in  the  line  of  duty? 

'The  Dumping  Factor 

Then  there  is  the  "dumping  factor." 
Most  people,  if  allowed  to,  will  solve 
their  problem  on  the  backs  of  others. 
Many  specialties  started  out  in  support 
of  the  frora  end.  but  with  the  shift  in 
dcfiniiionof"right  things."  they  invari- 
ably end  up  creating  work  for  the  very 
people  they  were  supposed  to  be  help- 
ing. Whenever  a bureaucrat  or  special- 
ist solves  a problem,  invariably  that 
"solution"  will  translate  into  more  work 
for  the  grunt.  Amazingly  ofien,  these 
specialists  end  up  coordinating  others 
in  Ihedoingofwork  originally  assigned 
to  them.  Mark  Twain  said  a long  time 
ago:  "The  human  race  is  a flawed  one 
We  are  the  only  species  that  can  blush, 
and  the  only  one  that  needs  to."  Al- 
lowed to  pass  the  buck,  most  of  us  will. 

One  fundamental  rule  should  be 
entrenched  in  all  police  organizations: 
Solve  your  own  problem!  If  it  were. 
mo.si  “problems"  would  disappear 
overnight. 

CrirrK  Prevention? 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  there  ha.s 
been  a great  proliferation  of  crime  pre- 
vention units  in  police  organizations. 
These  units  are  usually  staffed  by  people 
who,  soon  after  becoming  police  offi- 
cers. decide  they  don't  really  like  ar- 
resting dnink-s  but  do  like  the  pay  and 
permanency  so  they  slay,  but  dodge  the 
bullet  — they  become  crime  preven- 
tion specialists.  Usually  attired  in  three- 
piece  suits  and  carrying  a briefcase, 
they  specialize  in  giving  lectures,  in- 
variably to  the  convened,  about  crimes 
they  will  probably  never  encounter, 
urging  them  to  "call  the  cops"  (the 
grunts)  sviih  their  slightest  worries. 
Relentlessly,  these  people  chum  out 
millions  of  pamphlets  and  posters, 
burtons  and  balloons,  and  inthe  process 
probably  do  more  environmental  dam- 
age than  social  good.  At  the  same  time, 
such  fvogramsas  Neighborhood  Watch 
Continued  on  l*age  9 
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"The  conventional  organization  chart  has  become  a 
collection  of  empires.  People  are  rewarded  for  being 
good  at  the  process,  not  the  work. " 


Police  increasingly  face 
public  scrutiny  through 
civilian  review  boards 


Taking  spouse  abuse 
beyond  a "family  affair" 


Tenth  in 
a series. 


By  Stephen  Goldsmith 

For  years  the  standard  practice  in  most  police  depart- 
ments and  prosecutors'  offices  was  to  treat  spouse  abuse 
cases  as  “family  affairs."  Law  enforcement  agencies 
thought  that  the  criminal  process 
Making  ^ sanction  might  make  nutters 
, ® worse.  The  police  counseled  VIC* 

I he  Case:  tims  and  perpetrators  and  often 

An  Insider’s  went  to  great  lengths  to  avoid 
Look  at  Jirrest  and  prosecution  for  these 

Police/ 

Then  the  Miruieapolis  Domes- 
ProseCUtOr  tic  violence  Experiment  seemed 

Relations.  dearly  that  arrest  is  the 

response  most  successful  at  re- 
ducing spouse  abuse  recidivism. 
Although  later  studies  in  Milwau- 
' kee  and  Omaha  have  questioned 

the  Minneapdis  conclusions,  rtK>sl  police  agerKies  now 
believe  that  airest  works  to  reduce  recidivism  and  die 
danger  to  wife  victims.  Marty  prosecutors  conclude  from 
the  Minneapolis  study  that  prosecution  and  judicial  inter- 
vention will  support  the  police  effort  and  yield  a social 
benefit  beyond  the  effects  of  the  arrest.  In  other  words,  if 
having  the  police  get  tough  and  arrest  wife  batterers 
reduces  violence,  then  no-nonsense  prosecution  will  back 
up  the  police  and  make  the  arrest  sanction  more  effeaive. 

To  test  this  thesis,  David  Ford,  under  a grant  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Justice,  designed  aproject  tocompare 
the  following  alternatives;  no  prosecution,  pretrial  diver- 
sion, prosecution  and  rehabilitative  treatment,  and  prose- 
cution and  other  sanctions,  including  the  possibility  of  jail. 

The  {m)jea  identified  678  cases  (480  initiated  by 
victim  complaint  and  198  by  on-scene  pwlice  arrest)  and 
randomly  assigned  each  case  to  one  of  the  four  discretion- 
ary tracks,  although  only  the  victim-complaint  cases  were 
allowed  the  no-prosecution  (drop  permitted)  track. 

The  study  measured  the  effectiveness  of  the  four 
policies  in  reducing  new  violent  episodes  both  before 
disposition  and  six  months  after  disposition.  Simply  ac- 
cepting charges  and  pnxeeding  throughtheinitialheanng 
in  court  reduced  by  50  percent  the  chance  of  further 
violence  in  the  six  months  after  disposition. 

In  assessing  the  impact  of  the  four  tracis  upon  subse- 


V 


qucnl  violent  behavior  by  the  defendants,  the  results  are 
less  clear.  While  almost  30  percent  of  ail  defendants 
committed  newacts  of  violence  during  the  pre-disposition 
period,  dropping  the  case  yKlded  the  lowest  rate  of  pre- 
disposition violence  among  victim-complaint  cases,  fol- 
lowed closely  by  diversion.  Pre-disposition  violence,  the 
researchers  conclude,  is  influenced  much  more  by  delay 
and  by  whether  the  victim  and  the  defendant  continue  to 
live  together. 

As  for  post-disposition  violence,  the  study  showed  that 
in  cases  of  victim-mttiated  complaints  the  track  that  per- 
muted the  victim  to  drop  charges  yielded  less  violence 
only  when  the  victim  chose  not  to  drop  them.  If  the  victim 
did  drop  the  charges,  she  was  significantly  more  likely  to 
be  battered  again  Victims  whowerepermittcdtodrop, but 
did  not.  had  less  than  a 10  peiceni  chance  ofbeing  banered 
again  within  six  months. 

Among  defendants  who  entered  the  system  as  a result 
of  on-scene  police  arrest,  the  post -disposition  results  were 
different  After  controlling  for  cohabitation  and  pre-dis- 
position violence,  the  researchers  found  that  only  proba- 
tion with  counseling  had  an  impact,  but  even  there  it  was 
a negative  one.  Defendants  sentenced  to  anger<ontrol 
counseling  were  more  likely  to  commit  additional  acts  of 
violence  within  six  months  after  disposition. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  decision  to  accept  charges  and 
prosecute  is  effective  in  preventing  spouse  abuse.  How- 
ever, tracking  prosecution  to  adjudication  may  not  be 
more  effective  than  offering  victims  or  defendants  oppor- 
tunities to  avoid  a trial.  The  most  significant  impact  on 
deterring  violence  occurs  when  the  victims  arc  permitted 
to  drop  the  charges  butchoosenotto.  Apparently,  empow- 
ering the  victimto  control  the  prosecution  and  threatening 
future  sanctions  creates  an  alliance  of  state  and  victim  and 
deters  crime.  In  contrast,  the  often  popular  prosecution 
with  traditional  sanctions  appears  less  effective,  while 
probation  with  anger-control  therapy  correlates  with  even 
more  violence. 

(Stephen  Goldsmith  is  a former  three-term  Prosecut- 
ing Attorney  of  Marion  County  (Indianapolis),  Ind.  He  is 
a research/eUow  at  Hanard  l/nixersity's  Kennedy  School 
of  Government.  Porrioai  of  the  foregoing  column  were 
taken  from  a review  by  Andrew  Sonner  in  the  journal 
Prosecutors  Perspective.) 


inmates  are  shown  the  Gates: 


Sheriff  faces  contempt  rap 


Civilian  review  boaids,  intended  to 
boost  public  confidence  in  the  process 
of  investigating  complaints  made  by 
citizens  against  police,  are  an  increas- 
ingly visible  featme  on  the  American 
law  enforcement  landscape,  according 
to  a recent  stu<^  which  found  that  30  of 
the  nation's  SO  largest  cities  have  estab- 
lished some  type  of  review  board. 

The  spread  of  civilian  review  rep- 
resents a new  national  consensus  on 
civilian  review  as  an  appropriate  method 
of  handling  citizen  complaints  about 
police  misconduct.  This  consensus  re- 
flects the  judgment  of  elected  officials 
— mayors  and  city  council  members — 
in  over  half  of  the  big  cities,"  said  the 
firsi-of-its-kind  study,  released  on  April 
11. 

Samuel  Walker,  a professor  of  crimi- 
nal justice  at  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska in  Omaha  who  co-authored  the 
study  with  graduate  student  Vic  W 
Bumphus,  fvedicted  that  increased 
public  attention  on  police  brutality  and 
misconduct  because  of  the  videotaped 
beating  of  motorist  Rodney  King  by 
Los  Angeles  police  will  result  in  the 
establishment  of  still  more  civilian 
review  boards.  Already  this  year,  at 
least  three  U.S.  cities  — Long  Beach. 
Calif..  Minneapolis  and  Toledo,  Ohio 
— have  implemented  civilian  review 
boards.  Fifteen  of  the  30review  boards 
cited  in  Walker's  50<ity  survey  have 
been  established  in  the  last  five  years 
— a “very  surprising"  figure  that  Walker 
said  was  indicative  of  an  emerging 
“spontaneous  national  movement." 

'The  Rodney  King  incident  has 
redefined  the  problem  [of  police  mis- 
conductl  at  a national  level,"  Walker 
added.  "We've  really  entered  a new 
era.  We've  settled  the  question  of 
whether  there  should  be  civilian  review 
boards.  Sixty  percent  of  the  city  coun- 
cils have  answered  the  question  af- 
firmatively. . . . The  situation  is  chang- 
ing very  dramatically." 

The  study  found  that  the  formation 
of  the  review  boards  was  not  restricted 
along  racial  or  geographic  lines.  The 
Midwest  has  the  largest  concentration 
of  civilian  review  boards  — a finding 
that  Walka  said  he  could  not  explain. 
Walker  and  Bumphus  also  found  that 
cities  with  small  concentrations  of 
minority  populations,  such  as  Indian- 
apolis and  Minneapolis,  are  establish- 
ing the  boards  at  the  same  rale  as  cities 


with  large  minority  populaiioas.  like 
Miami.  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  researchers  defined  three  classes 
of  civilian  review  boards  and  noted 
which  type  exists  in  different  U.S.  cit- 
ies. In  Class  L the  initial  investigation 
of  a complaint  is  done  by  non-swom 
personnel.  Their  finding  are  reviewed 
and  recommendations  for  action  are 
made  by  a non-swom  person  or  board 
that  consists  of  a majority  of  non-swom 
members.  Forty  percent  of  the  cities 
with  review  boards  have  this  type  of 
structure.  They  are:  Chicago;  Cincin- 
nati; Geveland;  Detroit;  Honolulu: 
Long  Beach.  Calif.;  Milwaukee;  Min- 
neapolis; New  Orleans;  Oakland.  Calif.; 
San  Francisco;  and  Washington,  DC. 

With  the  Gass  □ model,  the  initial 
investigation  of  complaints  is  carried 
out  by  sworn  officers,  who  report  to  a 
non-swom  person  or  a board  composed 
mostly  of  non-swom  members.  The 
researchers  found  this  type  of  review 
board  structure  in  Albuquerque,  N M.; 
Atlanta;  Baltimore;  Dallas.  Fresno. 
Calif.;  Houston;  Indianapolis;  Kansas 
City,  Mo.;  Miami;  New  York;  Pitts- 
burgh; Portland.  Ore.;  San  Diego;  and 
Toledo.  Ohio 

The  Gass  III  review  board  uses 
sworn  officers  to  carry  out  the  initial 
investigation  as  well  as  the  review  of 
the  investigative  report  arxi  recommen- 
dation for  action.  A citizen  who  is  dis- 
satisfied with  the  final  disposition  of 
the  complaint  may  appeal  to  a board 
that  ifKludes  non-swom  members.  Four 
cities  — Omaha.  Neb.;  Phoenix;  St. 
Louis;  arxlTucson,  Ariz.  — have  Gass 
m systems. 

Of  the  nation’s  50  largest  cities, 
those  with  no  civilian  review  process 
include;  Austin.  Texas;  Boston;  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.;  Qiarlotte,  N.C.;  Denver. 
Columbus.  Ohio;  E!  Paso.  Texas;  Fort 
Worth.  Texas;  Jacksonville.  Fla.;  Los 
Angeles;  Memphis,  Term,;  Nashville, 
Term.;  Oklahoma  City;  I^ladelphia; 
Sacramemo,  Calif.;  San  Jose.  Calif.; 
San  Antoruo,  Texas;  Seattle;  Tulsa. 
Okla.;  and  Virginia  Beach.  Va. 

The  smdy  also  noted  the  existence 
of  some  type  of  civilian  review  proce- 
dure in  Berkeley.  Calif.;  Dade  County. 
Fla.,  Flint,  Vfich.;  Hartford,  Corm.; 
Rochester.  N.Y;  and  San  Diego  County, 
Calif. 

Walker  said  the  increasing  number 
Continued  on  Page  1 1 


Seven  Orange  County  judges  filed 
contempt  charges  against  Sheriff  Brad 
Gates  on  April  10  stemnung  from  last 
year’s  policy  of  releasing  prisoners  to 
relieve  jail  overcrowding  — a policy 
that  has  forced  Gates  to  release  roughly 
1,000  prisoners  a week  over  the  past 
two  years. 

Assistant  Sheriff  Jerry  Krans  told 
LEN  that  Gates  will  appear  May  10 
before  Central  Municipal  Court  Judge 
Richard  Stanford,  who  will  determine 
whether  to  proceed  with  the  charges. 

Krans  characterized  the  dilemma  as 
one  of  “local  judges  versus  Federal 
judges."  Since  1985,  the  Sheriff's 
Department  has  been  under  a Federal 
court  order  that  placed  a cap  of  1,296 
prisoners  in  the  county's  main  jail  in 
Santa  Ana. 

“The  population  keeps  coming  in 
and  we  have  to  find  ways  of  getting 
them  out  to  maintain  the  cap  the  Fed- 
eral court  has  put  on.. .and  the  county 
hasn't  seen  fit  to  build  any  more  jails 
yet.“  said  Krans.  “In  order  to  keep  the 
capacity  down  in  the  central  jail,  we’ve 
had  to  overcrowd  the  other  outlying 
facilities.” 

No  caps  exist  in  the  county's  five 
other  jails,  and  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  recently  took  the  Sher- 
iff to  ..oun  because  of  overcrowding  in 
the  satellite  facilities.  Krans  said  he 
expects  the  suit  will  lead  to  population 
limns  being  placed  on  those  facilities  as 


well.  The  only  alternatives  have  been  to 
cite  and  release  pnsoners  and  releasing 
those  with  the  least  amount  of  time  left 
on  their  sentences,  he  said. 

Krans  said  local  judges  filed  the 
contmipl  of  com  charges  against  Gates 
because  they  were  angered  that  the 
Sheriff  released  prisoners  against  whom 
they  had  issued  bench  warrants  It  is  not 
the  first  time  municipal  judges  have 
taken  such  action.  It  also  happened  in 
1987,  and  the  presiding  judge  at  the 
lime  agreed  todismiss  the  charge  if  the 


Urged  to  change  its  recruiting  and 
testuig  process  to  encourage  more  black 
applicants,  the  Louisville.  Ky..  Police 
Department  attracted  473  blacks  dur- 
ing a recent  recruiting  drive  — nearly 
twice  as  many  as  the  last  effort  two 
years  ago  — but  only  159  of  those 
applicants  reportedly  showed  up  on 
March  30  to  take  the  written  test  for  the 
job. 

Moreover,  despite  an  intensive  ef- 
fort to  help  candidates  prepare  for  the 
test,  only  91  black  applicants  passed 
the  exam  and  a disproponionaie  num- 
ber placed  near  the  bottom  of  the  list, 
said  Jay  Prewitt,  chief  examiner  of  the 


Sheriff  agreed  to  release  fewer  prison- 
ers wanted  on  bench  warrants. 

“What  we  had  been  doing  up  to  then 
was  releasing  any  misdemeanant  that 
came  into  the  system.  An  off-the-street 
booking  would  immediately  be  given  a 
traffic  ticket  — cited  oti  and  released. 
On  simple  warrants  of  arrest,  we  were 
releasing  those  people,  and  also  releas- 
ing people  that  were  arrested  on  bench 
warrants,”  explained  Krans. 

The  situation  has  not  irrpoved  sun; 

Continued  on  Page  10 


Louisville  Civil  Service  Board.  Of  the 
772  people  who  look  the  test,  he  added. 
S95  passed  it. 

A newly  instituted  oral  exam  was  to 
be  administered  this  month  and  Prewin 
said  he  hoped  it  would  result  in  moving 
some  of  the  black  candidates  up  the  list . 
Applicants  with  the  highest  overall 
scores  have  the  best  chance  of  being 
hired  as  recruits  next  year. 

Six  blacks  finished  in  the  top  30. 
according  to  Prewm.  and  all  of  them 
had  taken  a practice  test  given  by  the 
city  before  the  actual  exam.  Four  of  the 
SIX  also  anended  a special  training 
Continued  on  Page  10 


20  Years  in  the  Making 

Major-City  Civilian  Review  Agenci^, 
by  Dale  of  Creation 

1991 

Toledo 

Kansas  City  (Mo.) 

Long  Beach 

1982  Poiilanl  (Ore.) 

1990 

Houston 

Tucson 

Minneapolis 

1980  District  of  Columbia 

1989 

Indianaptdh 

Oakland 

St.  Louis 
Fresno 

1979  Cincinnati 
1977  Milwaukee 

1988 

San  Diego 
Dallas 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

1975  Omaha 

1987 

New  York 

1974  Detroit 

Albuquerque 

Chicago 

1986 

Phoenix 

1972  Honolulu 

Miami 

(Dates  indicate  the  year  an  a/teney  h<m 

Pittsburgh 

uuthoniedarkl  (btamedpinsdiction  over 

1984 

Atlanta 

Chilian  comploms. ) 

1983 

San  Francisco 

Source:  "OviUan  Review  of  the  Pi>lice,‘ 

New  Orleans 

Walker.  Bumphus.  1991 

More  black  recruits 
sought,  but  to  little  avail 
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McNamara: 


Why  won't 

B>  Joseph  D.  McNamara 

The  brutal  beating  of  Rodney  Glen  King  by 
Los  Angeles  policemen  offers  ctxivincing  evi- 
dence that  a code  of  silence  exists  withjn  that 
depanment.  but  it  also  illustrates  a similar  reluc- 
tance of  the  naoon's  police  chiefs  to  cntictze  a 
fellow  chief  Four  officers  took  turns  kicking  and 
beating  an  unresisting  victim  for  more  than  two 
minutes.  These  criminals  in  uniform  would  not 
have  dared  their  brutality  had  they  feared  that  any 
of  the  17  otho-  police  officers  watching  would 
report  their  criminal  actions. 

Blatant  racist  jokes  and  comments  about  the 
beating  on  the  police  communications  system 
make  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  was  an  ‘'aberra- 
tion*' as  Chief  Daryl  Gates  claims.  The  culture  of 
that  department  that  allowed  the  brutalizing  of 
Rodney  Glen  King  was  created  under  Mr.  Gates.' s 
leadership.  Yet  we,  his  fellow  police  chie^,  have 
for  years  remained  silent  about  Mr.  Gales,  whoon 
April  4 was  put  on  a 60-day  leave  by  (he  Los 
Angeles  Police  Commission 

A police  cfdef  plays  an  essential  role  in  setting 
the  climate  in  which  his  department  operates. 
Through  the  years  Mr.  Gates  has  made  public 
statements  cleaily  at  odds  with  the  new  concept  of 
community  policing,  in  which  officers  wotic  with 


police  chit 

citizens  to  improve  neighbcrhoods  and  prevent 
crime.  A few  years  ago  Chief  Gates  referred  to 
gang  members  as  “dirty  little  cowards,"  and  warned 
them  that  “there  is  resounding  applause  to  every 
fall  of  the  harnncr."  The  exchange  sounded  more 
like  one  gang  challenging  another  than  a police 
chief  seeking  to  reduce  conflict  in  the  community 
Indeed  the  Rambo-like  challenge  did  not  lower 
violence,  and  may  have  increased  it.  Hundreds  of 
gang  homicides  occur  every  year  in  Los  Angeles 
despite  sweeps  by  (he  city's  police. 

Mr.  Gates  would  have  been  better  advised  to 
seek  community  programs  for  jobs,  education, 
elimination  cf  prejudice  and  improvement  of 
neighboitioods.  But  this  kind  of  reasoning  is  for- 
eign to  a man  who  publicly  claimed  that  his 
SWAT  team  could  free  the  Iranian  hostages. 

Similarly,  Mr.  Gates  vehemently  opposed  the 
Police  Corps  program  backed  by  other  police 
chiefs.  The  Police  Corps  would  send  idealistic 
young  people,  including  minorities,  to  serve  a 
three-  or  four-year  toir  of  duty  after  college  gradu- 
ation in  return  for  Federal  funding  of  their  educa- 
tions Mr  Gates  opposed  the  Police  Corps  be- 
cause its  members  would  not  be  professionals.  Yet 
the  presence  of  such  “non-[Tofessionals"  would 
discourage  the  racism  and  brutality  exposed  by 


Other  Voices 


[A  roiaulup  of  ediorinl  \ieHS  on  cnminal  Jusiice  issues  front  the  nation's  newspapers.) 

Control  gun  buying  with  the  Brady  bill 

“After  resisting  gun  control  laws  as  President.  Ronald  Reagan  now  supports  a seven-day  waiting  period 
so  police  can  chock  the  backgrcunds  of  gun  buyers.  Reagan  almost  lo&t  his  life  in  198 1 because  ii  was 
so  easy  foradisturbed  young  John  Hinckley  Jr.  to  buy  agxm.  The  argument  about  waiting  periods  should 
be  over.  We  just  need  to  decide  how  long  to  give  police  for  background  checks.  The  NRA  backs  the 
wrong  a^^iroach;  instant  checks  by  telephone  Instant  checks  are  incomplete  and  depend  on  gun  sellers 
trying  to  mate  sales.  They  require  technology  and  data  not  yet  wnddy  available.  Today,  the  most 
realistic  way  to  keep  guns  oui  of  the  wrong  hands  is  a seven-day  national  wainng  potod  proposed  in 
a bill  named  after  James  Brady,  the  press  secretary  disabled  in  the  attack  on  Reagan  Sadly,  loo  many 
in  Congress  don't  listen  to  the  9S  percent  of  the  public  or  the  growing  list  of  law  enfOTcement.  legal  and 
civic  groups  lhai  support  a waiting  period  lor  gun  purchases.  Too  many  in  Congress  don't  listen  to 
responsible  gun  owners  who  undemand  a little  inconvenience  for  background  checks  is  a small  price 
to  pay  to  keep  guns  out  of  the  wrong  hands.  It's  time  they  quit  list»ung  to  the  gun  lobbyists.  And  stopped 
reacting  to  a few  gun  nuts  back  home.  No  legitimate  use  for  a hartdgun  is  so  urgent  (hat  it  couldn't  wait 
a few  days  while  police  dieck  out  the  buyer.  Congress  should  require  a waiting  penod  Now.** 

— 1/54  Today 
April  I.  1991 


A handgun  test  for  Rep.  Ramstad 

'This  is  a big  day  for  Rep.  Jim  Ramstad.  As  a member  ofthe  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
and  Criminal  Justice,  the  fieshnan  Congressman  will  be  among  the  first  lawmakers  to  vote  on  the  Brady 
bill.  That  sensible  measure  would  impose  a national  sevm-day  waiting  penod  on  handgun  purchases, 
thereby  enabling  background  diecks  on  buyers.  How  disturbing  that  Ramstad  says  he’ll  oppose  it. 
Ramstad  isn’t  blind  the  value  of  checking  upon  gun  buyos;  he  favors  an  alternative  proposal  for  a 
computerized  'irstant'  check  system  during  handgun  sales  But  that  measure  is  the  National  Rifle 
Association's  reape  for  pie  in  the  sky  Acoadmg  to  Anomey  General  Dick  Thornburgh,  a Federal 
conqxner  network  would  tate  years  to  establish,  many  sraies  don't  keep  computerized  police  records 
at  all.  And  any  such  system  uould  lack  one  plain  advantage  of  a seven-day  wail ; an  oMigatory  cooling- 
ofT penod  for  irate  gun-seekers.  Besides.  Ramsiad's  eagerness  for  computerized  character  checks  is  no 
excuse  for  him  to  oppose  legislation  that  would  guarantee  protection  while  an  instant  system  gears  up. 
The  &ady  bill  is  practical  and  nonintrosive.  Most  Minnesotans  favor  it.  Ramstad  can  m good 
consaence  support  a sound  idea  reflecting  his  constituents'  wishes  if  he  votes  yes  on  the  bill." 

— The  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 
April  10.  1991 


Suppress  the  gun  fire,  pass  the  Brady  hitl 

"The  Brady  bill  won’t  cure  America's  horrendous  gun  problem.  But  by  imposing  a seven-day  waiting 
pwiod  on  the  furchase  of  handguns,  it  can  reduce  dramatically  the  nuntier  of  weaporfc  in  the  hands  of 
fdons  and  guiHunners.  That's  why.  according  to  a new  Gallup  Poll,  an  overwhelming  95  percent  of 
Amencans  support  (he  Brady  bill.  That's  why  Congress  tfioulddefy  (begun  lobby  and  turn  the  bill  into 
nazional  law  Americans  were  happy  and  relieved  that  U S.  casualties  in  the  Gulf  Wa-  numbered  only 
abcMt  100  How.  then,  can  the  nuion  turn  its  back  on  the  appalling  deah  toll  from  flrearms  at  home? 
In  New  York  Qty,  nearly  1,500  people  were  killed  by  guns  last  year  alone.  In  the  past  10  years  in 
Amenca,  the  total  isastaggering 200,000.  The  gun  lobby  coriinues  its  relenless  campaign  against  form 
of  gun  l^islaticm,  however  sensible  and  necetaary  But  even  those  who  sympathize  mud  surely  realize 
Brady  udiffoent  from  the  gun  registration  they  oppose.lt  is  a long  ovodue  mechanism  tolet  honest 
CTttzeoa  purchase  guns  in  corrqiliance  wnih  local  laws  while  barring  ex-convicts  and  gun  traffickers." 

— The  New  York  Daily  News 
March  25.  1991 


denounce  Gates? 


the  Rodney  King  beating.  Such  attitudes  survive 
only  in  a closed  police  culture.  The  presence  of 
even  one  Police  Corps  offica  witness  would  have 
deterred  the  criminal  cops. 

Many  chiefs  openly  disagreed  with  Mr.  Gates 
when  he  opposed  the  Police  Corps  bill  in  Con- 
gress. We  should  be  as  openly  critical  of  his  other 
statements.  For  exanple,  Mr.  Gates  once  said  that 
blacks  were  more  susceptible  than  "normal  people" 
to  chokeholds.  More  recently,  he  described  the 
kiUerof  a policewoman  as  an  “El  Salvadoran,  who 
shouldn't  have  been  here."  The  nationality  of  the 
murderer  was  irrelevant.  Mr.  Gates’s  statement 
did  nothing  to  lessen  the  tragedy  of  the  fallen 
officer,  but  lite  his  statement  about  blacks,  it  gave 
comfort  to  bigots  within  and  outside  the  depan- 
ment. And  it  hardly  reduced  conflict  in  a city 
where  the  majority  of  the  population  is  made  upof 
minorities  who  need  and  deserve  police  protec- 
tion, whether  or  not  diey  are  citizens. 

Two  years  ago,  on  a national  television  docu- 
mentary. Mr.  Gates  defended  a special  unit  that 
had  shot  many  criminals  during  stakeouts.  The 
unit  had  advance  knowledge  that  crimes  were 
about  to  occur,  but  often  stayed  outside  and  let 
robberies  occur,  even  thou^  innocent  retailers 
and  customers  were  put  at  risk.  The  chief  said  that 
arresting  the  criminals  before  the  robberies  wasn’t 
a good  idea  becuase  the  courts  were  so  lenient. 
The  unit  has  been  allowed  to  continue  to  operate 
despite  its  high  shooting  rate  — or,  worse  still, 
because  of  the  shootings. 

Last  year  Los  Angeles  paid  S3  million  to  52 
residents  of  an  apartment  complex  ransacked  by 
police.  Mr.  Gates  rductanily  admitted  that  the 
offlceis  who  did  the  ransacking  were  wrong,  but 
said  he  could  understand  their  Ihistration  in  trying 
u>  flghtdrugb.  Even  more  reoently,  Mr.  Gates  told 
the  Senate  that  “casual  drug  users  should  be  taken 
out  and  shot."  He  assured  the  senators  that  he  was 
not  being  facetious. 

Arxl  his  initial  reaction  on  television  to  the 
Rodney  King  brutality  tapes  was  defensive.  Mayor 
Tom  Bradley  told  the  media  that  such  conduct 
wouldn't  be  tolerated,  and  that  (he  wrongdoers 


would  be  sought  out  for  punishment.  Mr.  Gates 
said  that  while  he  was  shocked,  he  wasn'tdrawing 
conclusions  and  would  look  into  the  "background" 
of  the  incident.  Presumably,  the  chief  has  now 
received  wiser  counsel . He  has  called  for  prosecu- 
tion of  three  of  the  offleers,  and  has  produced  a 
videotape  for  his  troops  condemning  the  beating. 

But  condemnation  of  misconduct  and  exces- 
sive force  should  have  been  a constant  message 
from  the  command  staff  before  the  brutality,  and 
not  an  afterthought.  Yet,  it's  hanl  to  imagine 
commanders  jneaching  restraint  in  light  of  the 
chiefs  constant  belligerent  pronouncements. 

Even  Mr.  Gates's  apology  to  Mr.  King  sent  the 
wrong  message.  He  said  that  he  hoped  the  incident 
might  help  Mr.  King  to  straighten  out  his  life.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  someone  unlawfully  beaten  by 
uniformed  oStceis  as  others  looked  on  being 
inspired  to  respect  law  and  order.  Or  was  the  chief 
suggesting  that  the  beating  was  a warning  against 
ftirther  run-ins  with  the  police? 

Daryl  Gates's  words  and  actions  create  doubt 
about  his  claim  that  the  Rodney  King  incident  was 
an  aberration.  Publicopinion  polls  in  Los  Angeles 
show  the  majority  of  people  believe  police  brutal- 
ity is  common,  and  they  disapproveof  the  way  Mr. 
Gales  has  done  his  job.  When  he  characterizes 
such  opposition  as  cop-haters,  he  embitters  his 
deparrment  and,  to  some  extent,  all  police. 

Mr.  Gates's  military  styleof  policing  is  at  odds 
with  that  in  the  rest  of  (he  country,  and  it’s  about 
lime  police  leaders  publicly  repudiated  it . It 's  hard 
to  see  how  the  L<m  Angeles  Police  Department  can 
regain  credibility  unless  Daryl  Gates’s  leave  be- 
comes permanent.  But  the  videotape  of  the  LAPD 
brutality  affects  the  credibility  of  all  police  offi- 
cers. It  has  cast  a cloud  over  policing  that  vron’t  be 
lifted  until  police  chiefs  drop  their  own  code  of 
silence  and  speak  out  against  one  of  their  own's 
peculiar  philosophy  of  policing. 


(Joseph  D.  McNamara  will  retire  in  Mayas  the 
Police  Chief  of  San  Jose,  Calif.  His  commentary 
originally  appeared  tn  the  western  edition  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal.) 
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A return  to  doing 
the  right  thing 


Coniknued  frum  Page  6 
and  Block  Parents  are  noticeable  by 
their  absence  m the  pocrest  neighbor- 
hoods of  ourcities.  where  they  are  most 
needed. 

As  a consequence,  fear  of  crime  has 
become  an  industry  in  its  own  right, 
Theie  is  money  to  be  made  by  scaring 
the  hell  out  of  people.  Doctors  and 
dentists  copped  onto  that  long  ago.  Most 
of  the  people  who  install  burglar  alarms 
and  put  five  locks  on  their  doors  live  in 
the  safest  neighborhoods.  Burglar 
alarms,  usually  installed  at  the  urging 
of  these  specialists,  generate  massive 
amounts  of  unnecessary  work  because 
98percentofthemarefal.se  InEdmon- 
ton,  these  false  alarms  constitute  over 
40  percent  of  our  high-prionty  calls  for 
service.  The  private  sector  installs  them, 
reaps  the  profit  and  the  public  police 
(the  grunt,  of  course  — not  the  special- 
ist) services  them.  And  so  another  job  is 
dumped 

Parkinson’s  Law 

Then  there  is  the  “eiTpire-buUding“ 
phenomenon.  Parkinson's  Law  says  that 
when  a new  position  is  created,  the 
work  will  grow  to  fill  it  uiiU  it  takes  two 
people  to  do  what  didn't  need  to  be 
done  by  anyone  in  the  first  place.  Pe^^e 
justify  budgets  and  promotions  by  the 
size  of  their  urat.  But  these  “new"  people 
have  to  come  from  somewhere.  They 
do  — invariably  from  the  front.  For 
instance,  the  Edmonton  Police  Service 
had  545  constables  assigned  to  patrol 
divisions  in  1980,  when  the  population 
was  505,000  Today,  with  a population 
of  605,000  and  the  reported  crime  rate 
almost  50  percent  higher,  we  have  468 
constables  assigned  to  patrol  divisions. 
Of  course,  in  the  interim,  several  new 
specialized  boxes  appeared  on  the  or* 
ganizabon  chart  arid  several  others  grew 
in  size. 

The  Flij^l  from  the  FVonl 

I have  long  believed  that  with  most 
things  in  life,  there  is  the  theory  of  what 
is  supposed  to  be.  and  the  reality  of 
what  is.  With  policing,  we  are  stuck 
with  things  as  they  are.  and  so  I try  to 
focus  on  the  reality  of  things.  Theoreti- 
cally. people  become  police  officers  to 
help  other  people.  Wrong.  The  reality 
of  Specialization  by  Function  has  led  to 
what  I call  the  Flighi-firom-the-Iront. 
No  one  wants  to  work  in  panel  any- 
more, where  your  opportunity  to  help 
someone  is  greatest.  Taking  calls  for 
service,  the  "Big  Mac"  of  poficing,  has 
become  the  lowest  rung  on  the  status 
ladder.  No  one  wants  to  do  it.  Let  me 
support  that  statement  with  hard  fig- 
ures. 


The  Edmonton  Police  Service  at 
this  point  in  lime  has  1 .088  police  offi- 
cers. In  1988.  242  applied  for  transfer 
to  six  of  our  specialized  units,  while 
fewer  than  five  applied  for  tran.sfer  to 
patrol.  In  1990,  and  only  up  to  Novem- 
ber of  that  year,  an  amazing  489  had 
applied  for  transfer  to  the  same  six 
specialized  units,  while  fewathan  five 
a.sked  to  go  to  patrol.  Can  there  be  a 
stronger  message'’  Few  want  to  do  the 
work  we  all  Joined  up  to  do.  Few  are 
interested  in  community  welfare  and 
existence. 

Of  course,  we  learned  the  same  thing 
years  ago  when  we  were  kids  playing 
hockey;  noone  wanted  tobe  goalie,  yet 
who  is  the  most  important  player  on 
any  successful  hockey  team?  What  the 
Roman,  AureLus, said  l,700yearsago 
is  indeed  very  true:  “Our  lives  become 
what  our  thoughts  make  them."  These 
specialists  mi^t  think  they  aie  peace 
officers  but  they’re  not.  They  are  func- 
tionaries who  perform  a task;  they  do 
not  serve  people.  They  live  out  the 
forecast  of  Ron  Zemie,  a service  im- 
provement expert  who  said,  “Left  to 
our  own  devices,  we  pay  more  and 
more  attention  to  thingsof  less  and  less 
importance  to  our  customers."  Once 
something  is  created  in  the  professional 
policing  model,  no  one  looks  at  it  again 
for  years,  and  so  these  people  are  left  to 
their  own  devices. 

In  summary,  I believe  this  to  be  the 
inevitable  outcome  of  Specialization 
by  Function.  The  ownership  phenome- 
non does  occur,  but  of  the  wrong  thing. 
Raymond  Smith,  CEO  of  Atlantic  Bell 
(1989  revenues  — $I  1.5  billion),  de- 
scribed the  same  problem  he  encoun- 
tered when  he  took  over  in  1989.  He 
said;  "In  a large  business,  the  most 
imptMtant  deiemunani  of  success  is  the 
effectiveness  of  millions  of  day-to-day 
interactions  of  human  beings.  If  these 
contacts  are  contentious,  turf-oriented 
and  parochial,  the  company  will  floun- 
der. bureaucracies  will  grow  and  inter- 
nal competition  will  be  rampant."  Po- 
licing has  become  a bunch  of  discon- 
nected jobs  with  competing  priorities. 
It  needs  to  be  a peace-keeping  profes- 
sion with  a common  goal. 

But  what  to  do? 

[Coming  up  in  Part  3:  The  onrwer 
to  the  problem,  from  ownership  of  turf 
to  staging  a “bu- 
reaucratic garage 
sale.  “/ 

(Chris  Braiden 
is  a Superintendent 
with  the  Edmon- 
ton, Alberta,  Po- 
lice Service.) 


Put  More  Bulk  in 
Your  Reading  Diet 

Bulk  copies  of  Law  Enforcement  News  are 
available  on  a limited  basis  for  distribution 
to  professional  conferences,  seminars  and 
meetings.  For  information  on  how  you  can 
improve  the  reading  diet  of  your  colleagues, 
call  the  Circulation  Department  at 
(212)  237-8442 


CALL  FOR  PAPERS 

An  International  Conference 
on  Crime  and  Justice 

Leningrad,  U.S.S.R. 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and  Leningrad  State  University 
will  hold  a weektong  conference  on  crime  and  justice  from  June  21  - 
I 27, 1 992.  Participants  will  include  major  researchers,  policy-makers 
and  practitioners  from  the  United  States,  Soviet  Union,  Europe,  Asia, 
Canada.  Latin  and  Central  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

Presenters  are  now  being  sought  to  offer  papers  in  one  of  the  topical 
areas  listed  below.  For  consideration,  send  an  abstract  no  later  than 
July  1, 1991,  to: 

Dr.  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  President, 

John  Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice, 

899  Tenth  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Fax:  (212)  237-8901. 

Papers  will  be  peer  reviewed  for  final  inclusion  in  the  program. 

TOPICS 

• Human  Rights  In  Criminal  Justice 

• Current  Problems  In  Criminal  Law 

• Recent  Research  on  Alternative  Sentendng  Strategies 

• Controlling  Violent  Crime 

• Corrections 

• Policy  in  Criminal  Justice 

• Fbrensic  Psychology 

• Organized  Crime  and  WWte-Cdlar  Crime 

• Crime  Causation  and  Prevention 

• Prosecutorial  and  Defense  Issues 

•Psychiatiy 

• Career  Development  for  Criminal  Justice  Personnel:  The  Role  of 

Education  and  Mana^menl  Training 

* M^taining  Internal  Integrity: 

The  Rote  of  Internal  Affairs  in  the  Criminal  Justice  Agency 

• Criminalistics  and  Forensic  Sder)ce 
•Criminal  Investigations:  New  Trends 

• Professionalism  of  Criminal  Justice  Personnel 

• Computer  Analysis  and  Crirrynal  FVofiling 

• Appropriate  Use  of  Deadly  Face:  The  Role  of  Training  and  Extern^  Review 
I • Interpol:  The  Role  of  Computerized  Data  as  a Crime-Fighting  TckjI 

• Orirranal  Justice  Educ:ation 

• Ethical  Stanefards;  Strategies  and  Procedaes  for  Enforcement 

• Community  Policing 

• Alcohol  and  Drug  Addiction;  Recent  Research  Rndings 

• Violent  Juvenile  Offenders:  Profiling  and  Programmir>g 

I •Treatment  Programs  in  Correctional  Institutions 

• Crimes  Aganst  Wcxnen 

• Non-Custodial  Treatment  of  the  Addicted  Offender 

• Youth  Gang  Violence:  Control  Issues  and  Strategies 

•Prostitution 

• Victimization  of  Adults  and  Children 

• Impact  of  Alcohol  on  Domestic  Violence 

• Intensive  Supervision  of  Drug  and  Alcohol  Habituated 

Probation  and  Parole  Clients 

• International  Perspec^tives 

• Customs  and  Border  Control 

• Technological  Applications:  Data  Collection  and  Analysis  (The  Interpol  Model) 

• International  Exchanges  In  Criminalistics  and  Forensic  Science 

•Toward  an  International  Criminal  Law 

• Terrorism:  A Glob^  Community  Threat  and  its  Costs  to  Society 


The  conference  will  be  held  in  the  Pdace  of  Friendship  in  Leningrad.  Arrangements  wilt  be  made 
for  air  transportation,  hotel  accommodations,  meals,  receptions,  and  transportatioi  between  the 
conference  site  and  hotels.  One  fee  of  approximately  $2,000  wilt  cover  conference  registration, 
air  fare,  hotel,  most  meats,  and  three  evenings  of  cultural  performances.  Time  will  be  set  aside 
for  visits  to  local  cnminal  justice  institutions,  ps^iatric  hospitals,  and  aher  appropnate  sites. 
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Whose  business  is  battery? 


Officers'  spouse  abuse  sparks  concern 


Continued  from  Page  1 

all  sock  (ogcdwr  and  they  weren’t  going 

to  do  anyihing  about  it  anyway." 

The  woman  called  the  Police  De- 
partment to  find  out  what  land  of  pro- 
grams were  available  for  her  husband, 
who  also  had  an  alcohol  problem.  “Of 
course,  they  told  her  everything  was 
voluntary;  they  couldn’t  force  him  to 
Jo  anything,"  sard  the  attorney.  Suslcr 
charged  that  while  programs  may  e«st 
"on  paper."  they  do  riot  appear  to  offer 
“any  land  of  meaningful  response  to 
the  incidence  of  domestic  violence  " 

“It’s  mostly  Ignored.  [Domestic 
violence)  is  an  embarassing  thing.  ’We 
don’t  want  to  invade  someone's  pn- 
'acy’  — that's  the  attitude  (of  police 
offictals),"  she  said. 

The  officer  received  no  counseling 
nor  was  he  disciplined  in  any  way,  said 
Susler.  “They did  nothing  toensure  that 
he  wasn’t  goirtg  to  be  able  to  continue 
to  use  his  power  as  a police  officer  to 
abuse  his  wife  — and  he  continued  to 
do  so." 


"It’s  precisely  that  attitude  that  has 
led  to  the  incidence  of  violence  being 
completely  utKhecked."  said  Susler 
Efforts  to  intervene  arc  also  hampered 
by  the  attitudes  of  supervisois  who  often 
feci  that  “it’s  none  of  their  business." 
she  added. 

Camden  told  LEN  he  could  not 
comment  on  the  case  because  of  its 


same  period  last  year,  when  192  com- 
plaints were  filed  with  the  Imemal 
Affairs  Division.  Bright  could  not  say 
how  many  of  the  complaints  were  sus- 
tained nor  whether  disciplinary  action 
was  taken  against  any  officers.  Bright 
also  could  not  supply  LEN  with  any 
breakdowns  of  the  conplaints. 


officials  of  her  husband’s  continual 
abuse  and  had  obtained  an  order  of 
protection  against  him.  Their  colleagues 
also  were  aware  of  the  problems,  ac- 
cording to  a March  1989  article  in  the 
Chicago  Reader,  a weekly  newspaper. 
The  article  added  that  during  1988.  at 
least  three  other  Chicago  police  offi- 


cers killed  thdr  wives  and  then  them- 
selves. 

"Why  should  they  lose  their  right  tc 
be  protected  from  known  crime  be- 
cause they  arc  married  to  somebody 
who  has  a badge,  and  therefore,  feels 
much  freo-  to  commit  crime?"  Susler 
said. 


In  Front  of  Fellow  Officer 
The  culmination  of  the  abuse  oc- 
curred in  1988  when  the  officer  — on 
duty  and  in  uniform  with  his  partner  m 
a squad  car  — pulled  over  his  wife  as 
she  was  driving  with  their  young  son. 
The  I ncident  occurred  after  die  woman 
had  obtained  an  order  of  protection 
against  the  officer,  which  was  still  in 
effect  The  ofBcer  beat  his  wife,  in  full 
view  of  his  son  and  patrol  partner,  who 
did  not  iniervene  “even  thou^  he  knew 
there  was  an  order  of  protection  and  he 
had  a responsibility  to  arrest  his  part- 

said  Suslcr.  The  fanner  is  »lsa 
named  as  a defendant  in  the  lawsuit. 

Susler  said  the  olficer  was  tried  and 
cxMivicied  on  battery  charges  stemming 
from  the  incident.  But  according  to 
Officer  Pat  Camden,  a Chicago  police 
spokesman,  he  remains  on  the  force. 

Susler  said  city  officials,  cidng  pri- 
vacy concents,  have  stalled  when  asked 
to  supply  specifics  about  the  incidence 
of  domestic  violence  commined  by 
•Chicago  police  officers.  The  attorney 
said  that  she  has  filed  a pending  motion 
to  compel  the  city  to  release  informa- 
tion on  the  extent  of  the  problem. 


pending  nature,  but  added  that  while 
the  departmeti  may  offer  counseling  to 
officers  with  domestic  problems  on  a 
voluntary  basts,  “that  doesn't  mean  you 
can  force  somebody  (to  seek  help] 
simply  because  he’s  a police  officer." 

Susler  and  Haas  have  gathered  ar- 
ticles from  local  newspapers  to  show 
that  the  number  of  domestic  violence 
incidents  reported  to  the  Office  of  Pro- 
fessional Standards  is  between  200  and 
300  each  year.  “We  don’t  know  how 
many  officers  have  repeated  allega- 
tions against  them.  But  we  know  how 
many  wives  have  dared  to  come  for- 
ward to  die  OPS.  It’s  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg  It’s  got  to  be.  The  cost  to  these 
women  of  sticking  their  neck  out  that 
far  is  enormous.  They  risk  their  lives  to 
do  that,"  said  Susler 

Official  Picture  Is  Murky 

Statistics  supplied  to  Susler  by  OPS 
on  the  number  of  domestic  violence 
complaints  against  Chicago  police  give 
a murky  picture  of  the  problem,  show- 
ing only  the  number  of  comfrfaints  that 
have  been  sustained  or  not  sustained, 
and  whether  disciplinary  action  was 
taken. 

Robert  Bright,  an  OPS  administra- 
tor. said  the  office  only  began  invesii- 
S^ttng  charges  of  domestic  violence 
made  against  police  officers  in  Decem- 
ber. Previously,  the  pxibes  were  con- 
ducted by  the  department’s  internal 
affairs  unit,  bta  police  officials  recently 
decided  that  such  investigations  should 
fall  under  the  purview  of  OPS.  "We  are 
supposed  to  be  investigating  all  exces- 
sive force  complaints  — on  or  off  duty," 
Bright  said. 

Through  April.  165  complaints  of 
domestic  violence  or  neighborhood 
distuihances  involving  off-duty  police 
officers  had  been  filed  with  OPS.  he 
said.  That’s  down  14  percent  from  the 


Supervisors  Are  Notified 
“Wc  do  make  note  erf  those  people 
who  have  frequent  incidences  of  the 
type  that  suggests  they  do  need  some 
sort  of  intervention  or  counseling," 
Bnght  added.  OTS  notifies  theofficer’s 
commander  or  supervisor  “immedi- 
ately” when  a domestic  violence  com- 
plaint is  made,  he  said.  A fascsimile  of 
the  complaint  is  also  transmitted  to  the 
officer’s  supenors.  Commanders  may 
encourage  — or  strongly  suggest  — 
that  the  officer  seek  counseling  offered 
by  the  department's  Personnel  Con- 
cerns Program. 

Officers  whose  complaints  are  sus- 
tained by  OPS  could  face  disciplinary 
measures  ranging  from  a reprimand  to 
a request  by  the  Police  Superintendent 
for  separation  from  the  department, 
"depending  on  the  severity  of  the 
charge."  said  Bright.  ThePolice  Super- 
intendent can  order  five-day  suspen- 
sions. but  any  request  for  dismissal  of 
an  officer  must  be  approved  by  the 
city’s  nine-member  Police  Board.  The 
officer  has  the  oj^rtunity  to  appeal 
any  disciplinary  action  to  the  Police 
Board.  Bright  added. 

Susler  said  she  has  gleaned  fiom 
interviews  with  other  police  wives  and 
former  wives  of  officeis  that  domestic 
violence  involving  police  officers  “is  a 
problem  of  fairly  serious  proportions." 
The  situation  indicates  that  police  wives 
and  their  families  “really  don’t  enjoy 
the  same  level  of  protection  from  peofrfe 
who  are  committing  crimes  as  those 
who  arena  married  to  police  officers." 

The  Police  Department’s  apparent 
failure  to  intervene  in  domestic  vio- 
lence involving  its  officers  can  have 
tragic  results.  In  September  1988.  Ed 
Johnson,  a three-year  veteran,  fatally 
shot  his  wife,  Selena,  then  killed  him- 
self. Selena  Johnson,  herself  a rookie 
police  offico-,  had  informed  police 


Louisville  keeps  trying 
to  recruit  black  cops 


Continued  from  Page  7 
fxograni  offered  by  the  Jefferson  County 
public  schools.  The  results  indicate  that 
the  most  highly  motivated  candidates 
improve  their  chances  ofdoing  well  on 
the  exams,  he  said. 

But  Shdby  Lanier,  head  of  the  Black 
Police  Officen,  Association  and  presi- 
dent of  the  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  (NAACP).  said  changes 
might  be  required  in  the  recruiting  and 
testing  process  to  ensure  that  the  num- 
ber of  blacks  in  the  Police  Departmeni 
adequately  reflects  the  city’s  black 
population  Lanier,  who  helped  recruit 
and  prepare  candidates  for  the  tests, 
warned  that  the  city  is  in  danger  of 
negating  the  gains  it  has  made  in  re- 
cruiting minority  officers  unless  the 
process  is  reviewed  and  its  weaknesses 
are  addressed. 

Of  the  628  officers  currently  on  the 
Louisville  police  force,  only  100,  or  16 
percent,  are  black. 

Dan  Burgess,  a spokesman  for 
Mayor  Jeny  Abramson,  said  the  city  is 
"very  interested  in  firejing  ways  to 
increase  the  numbo-  of  blacks  in  the 
police  and  fire  departments.”  Prewitt, 
who  said  he  was  “wide  open  for  sug- 
gestions" on  ways  to  increase  black 
recruitment,  said  the  “community  has 
to  get  involved  in  helping  minorities 
get  better  prepared"  for  the  written 
exams. 

The  surge  in  black  recruits  began  in 
pan  after  the  Black  Police  Officers 
Association  filed  a lawsuit  in  the  late 


1970's  charging  that  the  city’s  hiring 
and  promotional  policies  were  discrimi- 
natory. A Federal  judge  agreed  and 
ordered  the  city  to  hire  two  black  offi- 
cers for  each  white  officer  brought  into 
the  Police  Dejartment.  The  erder  stayed 
in  effect  until  1987,  when  the  depart- 
ment met  its  goal  of  15  percent  black 
officers. 

Police  Chief  Doug  Hamilton  has 
said  the  Police  Department  should  re- 
flea the  racial  makeup  of  the  city,  wfiich 
is  29.7  percent  black,  according  to  1990 
census  figures.  But  the  agetKy's  most 
recent  class  of  29  recruits  had  only  one 
black. 

Lanier  suggested  that  the  tests  might 
be  culturally  biased  and  saidthat  giving 
the  exam  orally  may  help  avoid  misin- 
terpretation of  the  test  questions  by 
allowing  recruits  to  double<heck  the 
meaning  of  confusing  questions.  The 
new  oral  test,  he  noted,  will  consist  of 
one  question — asking  a recruit  how  he 
would  handle  a given  situation  as  a 
police  officer.  Answers  will  be  graded 
by  a three-member  panel  consisting  of 
two  police  officers  and  a Civil  Service 
staffer  who  will  assess  how  well  the 
recruits  comntmicaie. 

Prewin  said  that  the  city  had  not  yet 
decided  how  to  weight  the  oral  exam, 
but  said  he  hoped  it  will  help  black 
officers  irrprove  their  scores.  Of  the 
595  people  to  be  tested.  118  or  20 
percent  are  women  — the  highest  fig- 
ure ever.  Prewitt  said,  noting  that  wanen 
tend  to  score  better  on  the  written  test 
than  men. 
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then,  and  Sheriff  Gates  continues  to  try 
not  to  release  offenders  picked  up  on 
bench  warrants,  said  Krans.  The  cur- 
rent contempt  charges  stem  from  re- 
leases in  1989.  when  the  Sheriff  re- 
leased 52,000  prisoners,  and  in  1990, 
when  nearly  50.000  vrerc  released, 
Kranse-siimatedthatabout  1 1,000 have 
been  released  so  far  this  year. 

The  dilemma  has  been  complicated 
by  a recent  state  statute  that  allows  jail 
officials  to  release  prisoners  brought  in 
on  catain  warrants — a statute  that  the 
Sheriff's  Department  has  apparently 
violated  by  releasing  prisoners  specifi- 
cally barred  from  release,  Krans  said. 
“We're  trying  to  keep  one  judge  happy 
and  keep  as  many  bench  warrants  as  we 
could,  while  still  having  to  release 
them. . . , We’re  releasing  more  of  the 
arrest  warrants.  The  local  judge  didn’t 
like  that  and  said  we  wasn’t  comply- 
ing with  state  law,  that  vre  were  releas- 
ing too  many  people  on  the  other  war- 
rants and  he  wanted  more  bench  war- 
rants released" 

Krans  .said  that  if  a Federal  cap  is 


placed  on  the  county’s  other  lockups, 
the  Sheriff  could  be  forced  torelcaseup 
to  1,300  more  inmates  since  those  fa- 
cilities arc  already  overcrowded.  “We’re 
going  to  get  it  from  both  sides."  he  said, 
“We’ve  been  trying  to  work  as  closely 
as  we  can  to  keep  them  happy.  It’s  not 
been  our  choice  to  release  these  people 
as  it  is  but  wc  don’t  have  a whole  lot  of 
choice  with  the  Federal  court  order  and 
the  lack  of  space  we  have." 

James  L.  Turner,  the  deputy  county 
counsel  who  advises  the  Sheriff's 
Department,  said  the  situation  puts  the 
Sheriff  between  “a  rock  and  a hard 
place." 

“We  have  to  give  everybody  a bed 
and  in  order  not  to  violate  the  court 
order,  you  have  a cite  and  release  pro- 
gram, an  early-out  program,  whatever 
kind  of  program  you  can  to  keep  the 
population  down.  You  only  have  so 
many  places  you  can  put  people  ... 
Whatever  you  can  do.  yoi’re  having  to 
do  to  keep  the  population  down.  So 
when  you’ve  got  them  coming  in  the 
door,  if  they’re  keeperi,  you've  got  to 
do  something  with  the  back  door." 


upcoming  Events 


JUNE 

I . Workshop  for  the  Modern  Professional 
Investi^lor.  Presented  by  the  Society  of 
Professional  Investigatois.  To  be  held  m 
New  York,  Fee:  $65, 

1-6.  National  Juvenile  Sowices  TmininK 
Institute.  Co-sponsored  by  the  National 
Juvenile  Detention  Association  and  the 
Training  Resouxee  Center  at  Eastern  Ken- 
tucky Univenity.  To  be  held  in  Collinsville, 
ni.  Fee;  $95. 

3-4.  Investigative  Technology.  Presented 
by  Richard  W Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be 
held  in  Chicago 

3-4.  Interviewing  the  Sexually  Assaulted 
or  Abused  Child.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  EMaware  To  be  held  in  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C  Fee  $300. 

3-4.  Dispatcher  Stress  & Burnout 
Reduction.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Alexandria.  Va. 
Fee:  $275. 

3-5.  Street  Suisival  '91.  Presented  by  Cal- 
ibre Press  To  be  held  in  Snoubird.  Utah. 
Fee:  $149  (all  three  days);  $125  (first  two 
days  only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

3-5.  Effective  K-9  Unit  Management 
Presented  bythe  University  of  Delaware  To 
be  held  in  Vero  Beach.  Fla  Fee-  $350. 

3-5.  Corporate  Loss  Preventiort  Presented 
by  the  National  Cnme  Prevention  Institute. 
To  be  held  in  Louisville.  Ky  Fee  $280. 
3-5.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
& Interrogation.  Presented  by  John  E.  Reid 
& Associates  To  be  held  in  Philadelphia 
Fee:  $495. 

3-6.  The  Reid  Technique  of  Interviewing 
&lnterro^tion.  Presented  by  John  E Reid 
& Associates.  To  be  held  in  Chicago.  Fee: 
$550. 

3-7.  Child  Abuse  ^eventlon  & 
Investi^tion,  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Criminal  Justice  Studies.  Southwest  Texas 
State  Uiuvemty  To  be  held  in  Ausnn.  Fee: 
$75. 

3-7.  RICO  Investigations.  Presented  by  the 
Broward  ShenfT s Office  Organized  Crime 
Centre  To  be  hdd  in  Fort  Lauderdale.  Fla. 
Fee  $400  (in-state);  $450  (out-of-slaie). 

3-7.  Basic  Drug  Enforcement,  Identifica- 
tion & Investif^tion.  Presented  by  the 
Northweston  Umversity  Traffic  Institute 
To  be  hpld  m Evanston.  III.  Fee;  $500. 

3-7.  Basic  Police  Motorcycle  Operation 
Training.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern 


Broward  SherifTs  Office  Organized 
Crime  Cerare.P  O Box  2505.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. FL  33303  (305)492-1810. 

Calibre  Press,  666DundeeRd.,  Suite  1607, 
Northbrook.  IL  60062-2727  (800)  323-0037 

Center  for  Criminal  Justice,  Case  Western 
Reserve  UmverMty,  Oeveland,  OH  44106. 
(216)  368-3308 

Community  Program  Innovations,  PO. 
Box  2066,  Danvers.  MA  01923  (508)  774- 
0815 

Criminal  Justice  Center  Police  Academy, 
Sam  Houston  State  Uruveisity.  Box  2296, 
Huntsville.  TX  77341-2296  (409)  294- 
1669.70. 

DelinquefKy  Control  Institute.  Ucuvmity 
of  Southern  California.  School  of  Public 
Admini.straion.  3601  South  Flower  St..  Los 
Angeles.  CA  90007  (312)743-2497 

Department  of  Defense  Polygraph 
Institute.  Building  3195.  F<irt  McClellan, 
AL  36205-5114.  (205)  848-3336 
Florida  Crime  Prevention  Training 
lavtitule.  Office  of  Cnme  Prevention  & 
Training,  The  Capitol.  Tallahassee,  FL 
32399-1050  (904)487-3712 
Institute  of  Criminal  Justice  Studies, 
Southwest  Texas  State  University.  San 


University  Traffic  Institute.  To  be  held  in 
Milwaukee.  Fee  $750. 

3-7.  Organizational  Planning  Presented 
by  the  Northwestern  University  Traffic  In- 
stitute To  be  held  in  Evanston,  111  Fee; 
$500 

3-7.  Drug  Raid  Operations.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Public  Service  To  be  held  in 
Gainesville.  Ca.  Fee:  $525 

3-7.  Interviewing  Child  Victims  & 
Suspects.  Presented  by  the  Delinquency 
Control  Institute . To  be  held  in  Los  Angeles 
3-7.  Investi^tioi  of  Motorcycle  Aeddents 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Phoenix 
Fee;  $395. 

3-7.  Mkrocomputers  for  the  PoKce  Bialget 
Officer.  Presented  by  the  Insiitue  of  Police 
Technology  & Managemert  To  be  held  in 
Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee;  $575. 

3-7.  Police  Applicant  Background 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  St.  Petersburg,  Ra.  Fee:  $395 
3-7.  Sex  Crime  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Instmne  of  Police  Technology  & 
Management.  Tobe  held  in  Franklin.  Term. 
Fee  $395 

3-14.  Managing  Small  dr  * lediurrv-Sized 
Police  Deparlments.  Presented  by  the 
Nonhweslero  University  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $700. 

3-14.  At-Scenc  Traffic  Accident  Invcsti- 
gatioiYTraffic  Homicide  Investigation. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  ofPol  ice  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  m Winter 
Haven,  Ra.  Fee.  $575 

3- 2S.  School  of  Police  Supervisioa  Pre- 
sented by  the  Southwestern  Law  Enforce- 
ment Institute  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Fee; 
$525  (SLEl  merrtier).  $750  (non-member) 

4.  Law  Enforcement  Automated  Intelli- 
gence Analysis.  Presented  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Delaware  To  be  held  in  Cherry  Hill, 
NJ.Fee-  $185. 

4- 6.  Understanding  Body  Movement  in 
the  Interview/Inlnrogaticn  Process.  Pre- 
sentedbytheUniveTsityofDelaware  Tobe 
held  in  New  Castle.  Del.  Fee;  $400. 

44k  Law  Enforcement  Shotgun  Training 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Public  Service 
Fee:  $295 

5.  Advanced  Nvcolics  Investigation.  Pre- 
pared by  the  Umversity  of  Houston-Down- 
town Cnmmal  Justice  Certer  To  be  held  in 


Marcos.  TX  78666-4610,  (512)  245-3030 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  St 
Management,  University  of  North  Ronda. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd  So..  Jacksonville. 
FL32216  (904)646-2722 

Institute  of  Public  Service.  601  Broad  St., 
S.E,  Gainesville.  GA  30501  1-800-235- 
4723. 

International  Association  d Law  Enforce- 
ment Intelligence  Analysts.  Attn:  EmmaE. 
Fern,  P.O.  Box  52-2392.  hfiami.  FL  33152. 
(305)  470-5500. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  & Associates  l4d., 
Arcadia  Mantr,  Rtc  2,  Box  3645,  BcnyviUc. 
VA  22611  (703)955-1128. 

National  Crime  Prevention  Institute, 
Shelby  Campus,  Univenity  of  Louisville. 
Louisville.  KY  -10292  (502)  588-6987 
National  Criminal  Justice  Computer 
Laboratory  St  Training  Center.  555  New 
Jersey  Ave.,  N W Suite  860.  Witshmgton. 
DC  20001  (202)6384155. 

Nalioiud  Juvenile  Detention  Association. 
217  Perkins.  Eastern  Kentucky  Univenity, 
RichmorKt,  KY-KM75-3127,  (606)622-6259 

Nex  England  Institute  of  Law  Enforce- 
ment Maiugemenl,  PO  Box'57350.  Bab- 
son  Park.  MA  02 1 57-0350.  (6 1 7)  239-7033 


Houston.  Fee;  $35 

5.  Employee  Randomized  Drug  Testing 
Selection  Program.  Presented  by  the  Uni- 
venity  of  Delaware.  To  be  held  in  Cherry 
Hill.  NJ.  Fee;  $185 

5- 6.  Physical  Security.  Presented  by  Rich- 
ard W Kobetz  & Associates.  To  be  held  tn 
Chicago 

6- 7.  K-9  Narcotics  Detection.  Presented  by 
the  Univosity  of  Dclawaie  To  be  held  in 
Vero  Beach.  Ra.  Fee;  $300. 

<^7.  The  Reid  Advanced  Technique  of 
Interviewing  & Inlerrogation.  Pre^ted 
by  John  E Reid  & Associates.  To  be  held  in 
Philadelphia.  Fee  $345 

10-11.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dtspatebers’ 
Seminar.  Presented  by  the  Univenity  of 
Delaware. TobeheldinRichmond.Va  Fee 
$275. 

10-14.  Advanced  Drug  Erd'orcemenl.  Pre- 
sented by  the  Nonhweslem  Univenity  Traf- 
fic Insutuie.  Fee.  $500 

10-14.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction 
n.  Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Traffic  Institute  Fee:  $500 

10-14.  Automated  Crime  Analysis.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Crime  Prevenuon 
Institute.  Fee;  $365. 

10-14.  Crime  See  neTechniciaiK  Seminar. 
Presented  by  thelnsticuteof  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management.  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  Fee;  $395. 

10-14.  Photography  in  Traffic  Accident 
Investigation.  Presented  by  the  Iiuututeof 
Police  Technology  & Maragement.  To  be 
held  in  Tallahassee,  Ra..  Fee-  $450 
10-14.  Advanced  Hostage  Negotiations. 
Presented  by  ihelnsiituie  of  Police  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  Fee-  $395 

10-14.  Advanced  TEAM-UP  Database 
Maiugement  lYesenied  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  Fee 
$575. 

1 0- 1 4.  Drug  Unit  Commanders' Seminar. 
Presented  by  the  Instmne  ofPoHce  Technol- 
ogy & Management  Fee;  $395. 

10-14.  Invesligallon  of  Motorcycle 
Accidents.  Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Technology  & Management.  To  be 
held  in  Miami.  Fee;  $395 

10-14.  Sects,  Cults  & Deviant  Movements. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Pol  ice  Technol- 
ogy & Management  To  be  held  in  Jackson- 
ville. Ra.  Fee  $395 


Northwestern  Univmity  Traffic  Institute. 
555  Gark  St . P O.  Box  1409,  Evanston,  IL 
60204  1-800-323-4011 

Pennsylvania  Stale  University,  Police 
Executive  Developmcm  Institute,  102  War- 
ing Commons.  University  Park.  PA  16802 
(814)  863-0262 

John  E Rdd  St  Assodaics  Irw.,  250  South 
Wacker  Dr . Suite  1 100.  Chicago.  IL60606 
(312)  876-1600. 

SEARCH  Group  Inc.,  731 1 Greenhaven 
Dr.Suile  145. SacTamei«o.CA9S83I  (916) 
392-2550 

Society  of  Professional  Investigalors,  80 
Eighth  Ave.,  Suite  303,  New  York.  NY 
10011-5104  (212)807-5658 

Southwestern  Law  EnforcemeK  IiEtltute. 
P O 830707,  Richardson.  TX  75083-0707 
(214)  690-2370. 

University  of  Alabama  Law  Enforcement 
Academy,  Box  870388,  Tuscaloosa.  AL 
35487-0388  (205)  348-5831 
University  of  Delaware.  Law  Enforcement 
Seminars.  2800  Pennsylvania  Ave . 
Wilmington.  DE ’9806  ( 302)573-4440 

University'  of  Houston-Downtown.  Crimi- 
nal Justice  Ceniff.  1 Main  St.,  Houston.  TX 
77002.(713)221-8690 


10-21.  Supervk^  a Selective  Traffic  Law 
Enforcctncm  lYo^ram.  Presened  by  the 
Institute  of  Police  Technology  St  Manage- 
ment. Fee.  $575. 

12-14.  Street  Survival  '91.  Presented  by 
Calibre  Press.  Tobe  held  in  San  Diego.  Fee- 
$149  (all  three  days);  $125  (fu»  two  days 
only);  $85  (third  day  only). 

14.  Legal  Issues  in  Private  Security-  Pre- 
venied  by  the  Center  for  Oiminal  Justice. 
Case  Western  Reserve  Universiry.  To  be 
held  in  Oeveland.  Fee:  $95. 

17-21.  Practice  Homicide  Invcstigalioa 
Presented  by  the  Northwestern  Univenity 
Traffic  Institute  Fee.  $6(X). 

17- 21.  Safe  &Secure  SchooU:  The  Pre- 
vention of  VideiKe,  The  Promotion  of 
.Safety.  Presented  by  the  National  Cnme 
Prevention  Instmne  Fee  $365 

18- 20.  Making  Money-Laiaidering  Casc&. 
Presented  by  the  Broward  ShenfTs  Office 
Organized  Crime  Centre  Fee.  $250  (in- 
state); $300  (out-of-state) 

19- 20.  Untform  Crime  Reporting  School 
Presented  by  the  Cnmmal  Jauice  Center 
Police  Academy.  Sam  Houston  State  Uni- 
versity. To  be  held  m Humsville.  Tex.  No 
fee 

19-21.  Implementing  & Using  the  New 
Incident-Based  Reporting  System.  Pre- 
sented by  the  National  Oiminal  Justice 
Computer  Laboratory  and  Training  Center. 


Continued  from  Page  7 
of  cities  seeking  to  establish  civilian 
review  beards  indicates  that  police 
chiefs'  attitudes  about  the  bodies  are 
changing,  but  union  opposition  is  siiil 
strong.  "The  oppositionof  the  chiefs  is 
not  as  strong  as  it  was  25  years  ago  I 
think  they've  moderated.  Police  unious 
themselves  are  stili  opposed,  but  obvi- 
ously the  interesting  point  is  that  they 
have  been  losing  those  batlles,"  noted 
Walker. 

The  study,  which  was  limited  to 
finding  out  how  many  large  cities  have 
taken  it  on  themselves  to  implement 
civilian  review  boards,  did  not  gauge 
the  boards'  effectiveness.  It  did  note, 
however,  that  none  of  them  have  any 
power  to  impose  discipline.  They  are 
restricted  to  making  recommendaiions 
for  disciplinary  action  to  the  police 
chief  or  police  commission.  Oitics  point 
to  this  lack  of  authority  as  a reason  why 
the  boards  are  inefTeclive. 

No  real  studies  have  been  under- 
taken to  determine  what  effect  the 
boards  have  on  increasing  public  confi- 
dence in  the  review  priKcss  of  com- 


Continued  from  Page  3 

report  such  crimes  and  axiperaie  with 

police  investigators 

"It  is  our  feeling  that  the  victim  of 
this  kind  of  abuse  is  saferby  bringing  it 
out  in  the  open  and  letting  the  system 
deal  with  the  individual  than  by  hiding 
It  in  some  manner,"  Sigler  said.  "As  j 
governmental  agency,  we're  certainly 
not  going  to  comment  one  way  or  the 
other  on  what  (the  clinic)  has  done, 
except  that  we  firmly  support  any  vic- 
tim that  will  come  forward  and  partici- 
pate actively  m the  investigation  to  put 
the  perpetrator  of  any  sex  cnme  before 
the  courts  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  appro- 
priate manner  " 

Betty  Metzler.  program  director  for 
the  local  Rape  Crists  Contact  hotline, 
told  LEN  that  the  clinic's  program 


To  be  hdd  in  Washingioa  Fk;  $300. 

1^21.  The  Rdd  Technique  of  Interview- 
iiig  Sc  Interro^uion.  Presented  by  John  E. 
Reid  Sl  Auocius.  To  be  hdd  in  Ikmolulu 
Fee  $495 

2(k21.  Exccutiv«VIPPro(CKtkiti  Preaetted 
byRjchvdW  Kobetz 4i Assocutes  Tobe 
held  in  Edmonton.  Alberta,  raimfa 

24-26b  Uting  Your  Talente  & Expcrtcoce 
as  m ConsultanL  Presented  by  the  Nanonal 
Cnme  Preveimon  Institute  Fee  $280 

24-27.  Polkc  Media  Rdalions.  Presented 
by  the  Institute  of  Police  Tedstology  St 
Management  Fee  $375 

2A-2&  Arson  Invcstif^ioa  Presented  by 
the  Nonhwestem  Univenity  Traffic  Insti- 
tute Fee  $550 

24-28.  Crinina)  Persoialitv  ProflUngfor 
Police  Invedigalors.  Preenied  by  the 
Nonhwestan  University  Traffic  Institute 
F«  $550 

24-28.  INiHce  Ranning  Officer  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Instmne  ofPolice  Technol- 
ogy St  Management.  Fee  $395 

24- 28  Symposium  for  School  Resource 
Officers.  Presetied  by  the  Insnnaeof  Police 
Technology  & Management  Fee  $395 

25- 27.  Homickfe  Investigation.  Presented 
by  the  Center  for  CYirTurel  Justice.  Case 
Western  Reserve  Univeniy  Fee  $195 


plaints  against  police.  Walker  said,  but 
such  an  examination  is  a logical  next 
step.  "The  (op  item  on  the  agenda  for 
research  is  the  question  of  effective- 
ness . Do  they  work'’  E)o  they  make  any 
difference?  If  so,  which  ones  are  more 
efTective  than  others  and  what  kind  of 
problems  do  they  run  irto'’" 

Walker  and  Bumphus  will  continue 
iheir  study  of  civilian  review  boards  by 
following  up  with  a look  at  the  vari- 
ations of  the  three  categories  that  might 
involve  site  visits,  out  of  which  they 
hope  to  gam  an  indication  of  the  boards' 
elTectiveness.  "As  some  people  have 
pointed  out.  some  look  good  on  paper 
But  on  (he  scene,  there  are  all  sorts  of 
problems  with  the  administration  of 
them  Some  aren't  acuelly  operating 
very  well  at  all." 

{Copies  of  ihe  study.  "Civilian 
Review  of  the  Police.  A Mmonu/  Sur- 
vey of  ihe  SO  Largest  Cities.  1991.  "are 
available  for  S3  from  ihe  Department 
of  Criminal  Justice.  University  of  Ne- 
braska at  Omaha.  Omaha.  Neb.  68182- 
0149  Telephone  402-554-2610-1 


seemed  like  a good  idea  to  encourage 
rape  victims  to  report  (he  comes.  She 
said  many  victims  do  rxx  go  to  the 
hnspiiai  for  medical  attention  because 
hospital  officials  almost  always  notify 
police  when  they  do.  "We  seem  to  be 
moving  toward  mandatory  reporting  in 
(his  state,"  she  said.  She  added  that 
victims  of~da(e  rape"  would  not  bene- 
fit because  many  do  not  want  to  report 
(he  attacks  to  police. 

At  least  the  program  gjves  women  a 
choice  in  whether  to  report  (be  cnine. 
Metzler  observed,  "I  know  enough 
people  who  have  become  pregnant  and 
I know  some  people  who  have  wanted 
abortions  (alter  being  victimized]. 
Having  them  repon  to  the  police  is  a 
protection  for  thechnic,  but  It  also  does 
encourage  people  to  report,"  she  said. 


For  further  information 


study  finds  civilian  review 
boards  growing  in  big  cities 


Clinic's  "freebie"  seeks  to  raise 
sex-assault  reporting  rates 
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